











HONOURS OF 


The 10th Royal Hussars 
(Prince of Wales's Own) 
From its success at Warburg, in 1760, to its action 
in France and Flanders in 1914-18, the Standard of the 


10th Royal Hussars has been decorated with 









Twenty-two Battle Honours for Distinguished Service 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label” 


than 60 medals honouring Dewar’ 












Grand Prize, the Louisiana 


Purchase Exposition, St. Louts, 






White Lahbe! for Excellence in 


1904... one of more Scotch Whisky. 


If reconnaissance reports your Scotch reserves depleted, enlist 





DEWAR’S White Label and soda. . . highball of the highlands. 








Seasoned veteran, gallant campaigner, it has won more than 


60 medals of honour for distinguished service. That's why, 







to gentlemen the world over, the order of the day ... and 
FULL-COLOR REPRINTS F ; 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9 x 12 full color prints of 
officers, Edition No. 3, without 
advertising, sent upon receipt 
of 25¢. Schenley Import Corp., 
New York City, Dept. W. 








night... is DEWAR’s White Label. Company... at ease! 
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THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD White Label § years old 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


—Sheeles 
Both 86.8 Proof + Blended Scotch Whisky. Copr. 1940, Schenley Import Corp., New York. 
























HE EASIEST JOB IN THE WORLD: 


SELLING QUALITY IN AMERICA 


«+ « amessage to the 
Salesmanagers 
of this country... 





ERE in America most men really want to carry or 
own or wear the quality article, well-made and true. 

One chair that lasts is worth a whole suite that peels 
and cracks and falls apart. 

One machine that works is worth a dozen that shirk. 

One product that looks the world in the eye is worth 
a bushel with that hang-dog air. 

Even something that doesn’t show helps you inside. 

If you want it at all, you want it the best —whether it 
costs a dollar or a thousand, 

Half the fun of buying is the pride of owning. 

And half the fun of selling is selling those things. 

To honest questions the Salesman of Quality has 
honest answers for honest products. 

He is asked, “What will it do?” 

He answers, “At least what it promises.” 

He is asked, “How is it made?” 

He answers, ‘Honestly, carefully, sincerely.” 

He is asked, “How much does it cost?” 

He answers, “A few more pennies for a lot more worth,” 





There are two kinds of salesmen in this country, be- 
cause there are two kinds of products. 

The one sells sturdier construction, better appear- 
ance, smoother finish, longer life—and what it will do. 

The other doesn’t. 

One offers his wares to any man living, with his chin 
out and confidence in his eye. 

The other can’t. 

One sells the real economy of the superior. 

The other the extravagance of the inferior. 

One comes back and looks you in the eye. 

The other doesn’t. 

We think High Quality Selling beats High Pressure 
Selling any working day in the whole working year. 

* * * 

Isn’t this just about our National Sales Platform for 
1940, or any year, for any good American sales 
manager — 

Honest salesmen, selling honest quality in honest products, 


made in honest factories, marked at honest prices? 







Perhaps there is now one or more 

Mimeograph duplicators in that busi- 
ness of yours. 

It may be many years old—for no matter its 

model or year, it was built to stand hard work 

—and a lot of it. 

Ifso, maybe it is time for a new Mimeograph 
duplicator, with its increased ability and effi- 
ciency of today. (There are now four basic new 
Mimeograph models.) 

If you do not yet employ the Mimeograph 


Mimeograp 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 


Dick Company, Chicago, 


duplicator, we suggest you let a Mimeograph 
distributor analyze your duplicating needs. 
Distributors in leading cities. It is part of the 
Mimeograph idea of Quality and Service to 
diagnose the duplicating need defore selling the 
duplicator. 

After you buy a Mimeograph duplicator, it 
is also part of our service to teach and train 
those who work with it—in order that they 
may turn out work that has “pride in its 
looks,” efficiently and economically. 


h duplicator 


egistered in the U.S. Patent Office 




































































HERES HOW 


TO WIN FRIENDS 


Put AJAX or AERO sanitary paper 
drinking cups on each side. . . 

For there should be no two ways 
about matters affecting personal health, 
comfort and self-respect. People like 

















and are quick to recognize and appre- 
ciate the courtesy of a constant supply 
of clean personal drinking cups. 

Here’s a sound investment in better 
public relations. The crisp round, flat 
bottom AERO or the unique thrifty 
AJAX paper drinking cups will win 
friends for you! 






































Any type of drinking fountain caneasily 
be equipped so that cups can be used. 

















































SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1 for handsome metal wall cab- 
inet and a complete filling of cups, 
shipped prepaid anywhere in the United 
States. State whether AJAX or AERO. 
Address Dept. C7, nearest Division. 


AJAX*” AERO 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 


Divisions of 
United States Envelope Co. x 









































Envelepes . Transparent Containers . 
St Paper Cups . Drinking Straws . Note 








to drink water in a normal manner, | 








Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 








Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
Matcotm Murr, President and Publisher 
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Now. Amazing Opportunity to 


Get Started in AVIA TION! lf 






Gen. J. E. Fechet, Ret. 








MORE THAN 60 
TOP RANKING 
EXPERTS 


—all nationally famous 
in civil, military, and 
naval aviation, have pre- 
pared this course under 
the direction and editor- 
ship of the following em- 
inent Board of Editors: 


Advisory Editor 
Military Aviation 


Gen. James E. Fechet, 
Ret. 


Formerly Chief of Air 
Corps, U. 8S. Army, 
Commanded numerous 
U. 8S. Army Flying 
Fields; Formerly Chief 
of Training and War 
Plans Division, 
D. C, A. 8. 


Advisory Editor, 
Civil Aviation 
Dr. Alexander 

Klemin 

Chairman Engineering 


Dept., Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics, 
N. ¥. U. 


Advisory Editor, 
Naval Aviation 


Capt. Holden C. 
Richardson, Ret. 


Formerly Bureau of 
Aeronautics, 
U. S. Navy; also direc- 
tor of engineering. 
Allied Motor Industries. 


General Editor, 
Don Ryan Mockler 


Famous in the industry 
for the conspicuous part 
he played in 
Aviation’s astounding 
growth; intimate 
acquaintance of the 
industry’s key men. 











*Civil Aeronautics 
3oard 











T LAST you can get ready, right at home, to prepare 

for a real job in the Aeronautical Industry—or to 
learn the principles of flying—through these complete, brand 
new LECTURES IN AERONAUTICS! Written espe- 
cially for The NATIONAL AERONAUTICS COUNCIL, 
by outstanding leaders in Civil, Military and Naval Avia- 
tion, assisted by dozens of top-rating Government Specialists! 
Now you can give yourself a thorough foundation knowledge 
in every branch of up-to-date Aeronautics, and be ready for 
progress as a flyer, airplane mechanic or expert factory worker. 


only 25 cents a week 


eseand you can stop anytime! 


Prepares for Written C.A.B.* Examinations for Pilot's License! 


Study Instruction in Aeronautics for the air-minded men and women 
merica. If you are eager to fly, or to get a job in an airport or factory 
—but can’t attend a technical school—you are one of those for whom the 
National Aeronautics Council has made this complete low-cost home in- 
struction possible. Be among the first to benefit from this great achievement! 


How Could It Be Done at Such Trifling Cost? 


It was possible only because The National Aeronautics Council was able to 
secure the co-operation of the most famous and most highly qualified Civil, 
Military and Naval leaders. With their aid, instruction has been prepared 
which is outstanding in completeness and unquestioned authority. 

The Council’s aim is to make easily available the practical basic knowl- 
edge for work in all branches of the rapidly expanding aviation industry! 
Whatever branch of Aeronautics you prefer, this clearly written, easily- 
understood home-study instruction will give you a valuable head start— 
will help you to qualify more quickly for the job you want. 


Weekly Lectures Instruct You in All Branches of Aviation 


The lectures come to you each week, for 54 weeks, in AERONAUTICS. 
From the very first instructions, you will be guided forward steadily and 
surely, week by week, until you have a firm grasp of every subject which 
relates to designing, servicing, and flying all the chief types of aircraft. 
Famous authorities like Col. Roger Q. Williams, Major Augustus Post, 
Dr. Jean Piccard, E. A. Link, inventor of the famous Link trainer, and 
over 60 others have been among the contributors to this remarkable home- 
study instruction—yours for only 25c a week! 


Over 1,500 Photos, Charts and Diagrams—Easy to Understand 


All through the N.A.C. Lectures, clear pictures assist you in comprehend- 
ing the lectures quickly and completely. Wherever a photograph or drawing 
will help, it is furnished. Sometimes, as in the illustrations showing the 
vitally important folding and manipulation of a parachute, you find a whole 
movie-like series so that you cannot fail to understand every step. The 
specially prepared illustrations average 2 to a pagel 


[ "stud at last is the really simple, comprehensive, low-priced Home 


Air Photos and Maps of 24 Principal Airports— 


Without Extra Expense! 


These Airport Photographs are accompanied by 
carefully drawn maps which indicate every fea- 
ture of each landing field, including—area, alti- i 
tude, surface conditions, lighting, beacons and 
indicators, signals, obstructions to avoid on all 
sides, etc., etc. Aeronautics will contain an Air- | 
port Photo and Map every other week. 


ENROLL Now! 


Only 25 Cents Starts You! 


Mail the coupon with only 25c for Issue 
No. 1 of AERONAUTICS, which will 
come to you weekly. You do not obligate 
yourself to accept all 54 weekly issues of 
this instruction. If you are not completely 


The National Aeronautics Council, Inc.) § City 




















1028 LECTURES ON AERONAUTICS! 


Below Is Just a Part of the Complete List: 


Theory and Practice 
of Flying 


Civil Air Training Plan 
in National Defense 
(Requirements for en- 
rollment—procedure of 
applicant—training 


plans.) 

Military Training for 
qualified Civil Air 
Training Pilots 
(Qualifications—Ex- 
tent of training—Pilot 
Status at Completion 
of Course.) 

Ground Training 

Field Regulations for 
Flight—Inspection of 
Plane Before Flight 

Safety Measures in Air 

Primary Flight Training 

Advanced Flight Training 

Army Flying Training 

Naval Flight Training 

Gliding and Soaring 

Uses of Autogiro 

Pilot and His Parachute 

Aerobatics 

Formation Flying 

Civil Airway Regulations 

Civil Airport Regulations 

Glossary of Aviation 
Terms 


Meteorology, Naviga- 
tion and Instruments 


Practical Meteorolgy 

Principles of Navigation 

Maps and Charts 

Navigation Instruments 

Flying by Automatic 
Controls 

Blind Flying 

The Link Trainer 

Contact Flying 

Radio Communications 
—Private, Airline, 
Military 

Flight Instruments 

De-Icing 

Engine Instruments 

Airport Aids to Flight 

Notes on Sextants 

Naval Air Organization 

Aircraft Carriers 

Aerial Photography 

Radiosonde 

Blind Flying 

Blind Flying Panel 


Airplanes, Engines 
and Accessories 


Transport Planes 
Military Airplanes 


Private Aircraft 


Engine Types and 


Specifications 
Engine Starters 
Starting 


Engine Superchaggers 

The Diesel Enginé 

Water and Chemical 
Cooled Engine 

Fuel and Oil Systems 

Retractable Landing Gear 

Fixed Pitch Propellers 

Controllable Pitch 


Propellers 
Test Flights 


Flying Boat Operation 


Military Procur 


and Production 
The Aircraft Industry 
Air Corps Material 


Division 
Naval Aircraft 


Naval Design and Research 
Army Maintenance 

Navy Maintenance 
Trans-Oceanic Operation 


Operations, Commu- 
nications, General 


Applications, 


and Civil 
Army Aviation Careers 


Naval Aviation 


Civil Aviation Careers 
Aircraft in National 


Defense 
Defense Agains 
Dive Bombing 


Bomber versus Pursuit 
Army Expansion Program 


Naval Strategy 


Airline Operation 
Airport Management 

Air Traffic Control 

Night Flying and Airport 


Lighting 


Application of Model Ex- 
perience to Airmanship 

Air Show Organization 
and Management 

Plane Rental Service 

Airline Maintenance 


Sky Writing 
Government Civ 


3,456 Pages! 
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National Aeronautics Council, 
37 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed 25c, please send me the first issue of AERO- 
NAUTICS containing the first group of lectures (THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF FLYING; METEOROLOGY, NAVIGATION, AND INSTRU- 
MENTS; AIRPLANES, ENGINES, 
TIONS, COMMUNICATIONS, 
and enroll me for one year. You may send me AERONAUTICS 
weekly at the rate of 25c a week until I give you notice to cancel 
my enrollment. For convenience in bookkeeping, you may bill 
me once a month for such lectures as I receive. 


It is understood that | may cancel my enrollment at 
any time and pay only for copies actually received. 


AND ACCESSORIES; 
GENERAL APPLICATIONS) 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 25c FOR YOUR FIRST AERONAUTICS 
Inc., Dept. 647 


and OPERA- 
prepaid, 


satisfied, you can stop when you please. I | Se eS, Se eee ae .. Age 

(Handsome leatherette filing case avail- 

able at trifling cost.) National Aeronau- Address 

tics Council, Inc., 37 West 47th Street, i COREE 6 SEER eee Fe) SCL Se Oe ee ee ee . 
New York, N. Y. (Copyright 1940, by 





“No one of us is-as 
smart as all of us!” 


In the factory and in the field, New 
Departure designers and engineers work 
with their customers to develop better 
bearings and better machines. In- 
‘deed... Cooperation and an Open 


Mind is one reason for the success of... 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Yotheng Ra Lube a Ball @ 





Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division UNITED Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” Norors Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 


NEWSWEEK 
SIDESHOW 


Lucky Fall— 
Newark, N.J.: Three-year-old Kath- 


erine Ann Rash fell out of a third-flooy 
window of her home. She tumbled onto a 
second-floor clothesline, and a large hath 
towel broke her fall. Then she hit the 
ground. Her injuries were confined to cuts 
and bruises. 


Special Delivery— 


Newark, N. J.: Twenty-one years ago 
John M. Lucas, a member of the AEF. 
asked his buddy, John G. Morbach, to 
look after his mail as he (Lucas) sailed 
homeward from Bordeaux. Last week. 
Morbach located Lucas here after a lengthy 
search and handed him four letters. Two 
of the letters were written by Miss Marion 
Schneller of New York City—now Mrs. 
John M. Lucas. 


Thrills and Coffee— 


Memphis, Tenn.: The Malco Theaier 
offered this bargain to early birds: Take 
breakfast at the show house at 6 a.m. and 
see a 21-hour program of feature, news 
reels, and short subjects—all for the reg- 
ular matinee price—then go on to work. 
The first menu comprised fruit juice, 
doughnuts, coffee and rolls; the first fea- 
ture “The Ghost Breakers.” 


Tasty Pastry— 


Chicago, IIl.: Irritated because neigh- 
borhood boys snitched edibles, Lucille du 
Chateau, a South Side bakery salesgirl, 
filled a cupcake with ammonia and sat back 
to await results. A short time later Luckie 
Gerald, 17, came in and snapped at the 
bait. Police treated him for burns of the 
mouth and advised him to change his name. 


Bridge of Sighs— 
Peekskill, N.Y.: Raymond Douglas 


found that his 22-foot cruiser Dottie was 
blocked from the Hudson River by a draw- 
bridge over Annsville Creek—a bridge that 
had been closed for eight years. He ap- 
pealed to the New York Central to reopen 
it, and a minor official told him it was just 
too bad. Angered, Douglas complained to 
the War Department that the bridge 
spanned a navigable stream (over which 
the Army has jurisdiction) , and it notified 
the railroad of his rights. Promptly at 
10:30 a.m. last Sunday Douglas tooted for 
passage at the main-line bridge. He got 
results. Thirtye railroad employes, led by 
a division engineer and comforted by a 
lawyer, removed the rails, disconnected 
the signal block, and raised the draw— 
all in three hectic minutes. Douglas sailed 
through with a gleam in his eyes. That 
afternoon the process was repeated, and 
the railroad faces more of it. 
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000 Mile Vacation at 


No Extra Bail Pullman Cost / 


MANY BUSINESS MEN PLANNING ‘Grand Cirelc” BUSINESS TRIPS IN A WAY 
TO PERMIT EXTENSIVE PERSONAL TRAVEL IN THEIR ITINERARY 







WHY NOT TAKE your family on a Pullman 
“Grand Circle’’’trip ...see the entire 
country ... make it a vacation to remember 
all your life? It’s a thrilling opportunity ! 








® 


Unusually Low Rate and Route *~ 


% 





muons ee *) 


PULLMAN’S CONVENIENCES are unmatched 
by other types of travel. You'll find plenty 
of towels in washrooms; plenty of hot water, 
light and other conveniences. 


UM, 








Ov, og ¥% 
PULLMAN APPEALS to business men because 
it gets them there looking and feeling their 


best! Bad weather doesn’t delay you! And— 
Pullman service takes you everywhere. 





tera ot ae? 
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Flexibility of Pullman “Grand Circle” 


Plan makes it Possible to cover Entire Country at a big Saving in Cost! 


ODAY it is possible to tour the en- 

tire country in the air-conditioned 
comfort and safety of Pullman trains... 
at a remarkably low rate. 

You enjoy all Pullman’s famous ad- 
vantages—its dependability, its conven- 
ience, and the attentive service of its 
trained personnel. You have plenty of 
space for lounging by day, and a comfort- 
able bed—a real bed—for sleep at night. 

You are able... thanks to this Pull- 
man “Grand Circle” Plan... to cover 
the entire country, from one coast to the 
other, choosing from the large number 
of available route combinations. 


Fullma 


You can go 10,000 miles or more! You 
spend as many nights on Pullman as you 
wish.* Yet, the cost is only $135 for your 
first class rail fare, plus $45 for a lower 
berth—or a total cost of only 1.8¢ a mile 
for rail fare and Pullman lower on a 
10,000 mile trip. 

It is quite obvious that this plan has 
many scone for business men! For 
instance, it makes it possible for salesmen 
to cover marginal areas without extra 
Rail-Pullman cost, and to make longer 
trips than previously practical. 

Also, it enables many business men to 
combine very extensive personal travel with 






a business itinerary without extra Rail- 
Pullman expense. On a business trip of 
7,000 miles or less you can add 3,000 
miles of vacation travel without paying 
anything extra. 

Consult your railroad ticket agent or 
travel bureau. Inquire, also, about new 
**Rail-Auto Service” that puts an auto- 
mobile at your disposal at a low cost— 
at stopover or destination points. 

NOTE: New “Travel Credit” plan 
enables you to take'a Pullman “Grand 
Circle” trip without paying a penn 
down! Let your vaiivend tidak agent tell 
you about it. 

Copyright 1940, The Pullman Company 


Crele'Plan 
FIRST CLASS 


*Time limit of ‘‘Grand Circle”’ tickets is two months 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


To Sen. and Mrs. Wiiu1am H. Smarna- 
ers of New Jersey a 9-pound boy at City 
Hospital, Atlantic City, July 12. After pac- 
ing the halls for seven hours and twenty 
minutes, the Senator said: “I feel as if I 
were just starting life over again.” Now 50, 
he has seven children by a previous marriage. 


International International 


To Anne Survey, Hollywood actress, 
and her actor-husband, Joun Payne, a 
614-pound daughter in Los Angeles, July 
9. The child, their first, was named Julie 
Anne. The Paynes were married in Au- 
gust 1937. 


Birthday: 


Sen. Greorce Nor- 
ris of Nebraska, dean 
of Senate progres- 
sives, in Washington, 
79, July 11. Although 
he took no notice of 
the occasion, he was 
congratulated by Vice 
President John Gar- 
ner and eulogized in 

the upper house as 

Harris & Ewing the “‘commanding 

Senator of our time.” 

Senator Norris was first elected to his post 

in 1913 (the upper picture shows him as 

he appeared that year) and is now serving 
his fifth consecutive 
term, expiring in 1943. 
He has vowed he will 
not seek relection. 
Originally a Republi- 
can and now an inde- 
pendent, Norris has 
maintained his repu- 
tation as a fighting 
liberal down through 
the years and has 
consistently sup- 
ported the New Deal. 


Married: 

Henry Forp II, grandson of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, and ANNE McDon- 
NELL, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Francis McDonnell of New York, in the 
most fashionable social event of the sea- 
son, at Southampton, N.Y., July 13. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen, who inducted the 











Acme 


bridegroom into the Roman Catholic 
faith of his bride. Pope Pius XII sent the 
couple his apostolic blessing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford and Mr. and Mrs. Edsel Ford, 
parents of the bridegroom, were among the 
guests. Others were former Gov. and Mrs. 
Alfred E. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
Knudsen, and Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Fire- 
stone Jr. 


Francis X. Suietps, former Davis Cup 
tennis player, and Marina Torvonta, 
daughter of Princess Torlonia of Italy, at 
North Conway, N.H., July 13. The cou- 
ple planned to take a honeymoon cruise on 
the yacht Rampage. Shields’ first mar- 
riage, to the former Rebecca Tenney of 
Greenwich, Conn., ended in_ divorce 
(NEwsweEEK, July 8). 


Arrived: 

CarMeEN Mriran- 
pA, “Brazilian Bomb- 
shell,” at Rio de Ja- 
neiro after a_ trium- 
phant season on the 
New York theater 
and night-club stage, 
July 10. The singer 
received one of the 
greatest ovations in 
the history of the 
city. More than 10,000 persons, mostly 
women, thronged the docks and lined the 
streets to greet her. 


Wide World 


Awarded: 

To Annie Laurine Dopnce, youthful 
widow of the late Daniel G. Dodge of the 
automobile family, $2,500,000 by the Oak- 
land County Probate Court at Pontiac, 
Mich., July 9. Judge Arthur E. Moore 
approved a settlement ending two years 
of litigation. 


Restored: 

To Grover CLEVELAND’ Berapo., 
World War draft dodger, $307,289 worth 
of property seized by the government in 
1934, by the Justice Department in Wash- 
ington, July 13. His wife, Bertha Bergdoll, 
received the award on behalf of her hus- 
band, who is serving a jail term. The prop- 
erty represents 80 per cent of that held by 
the Alien Property Custodian. It consists 
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of $249,934 in real estate and $57,355 jn 
a United States Treasury check. 


Ailing: 

Benny Goopman, “King of Swing,” of 
a major operation performed at Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., July 13. Dr. 
W. McKay Craig, his physician, said his 
condition was “extremely favorable.” 
Goodman had been suffering from sciatica. 


Died: 


GRANVILLE Bates, 
58, character actor, 
of a heart ailment in 
Hollywood Hospital, 
July 9. Bates died on 
the eve of one of 
his biggest roles — 
that of the mayor in 
the forthcoming film 
“Meet John Doe.” 
After 34 years on 
Broadway he became 
famous for his char- 
acterizations of crusty, absent-minded 
businessmen and judges in pictures. 


James H. Perxtns, 64, board chairman 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
second largest private bank in the world, 
of a heart attack in Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
July 12. Perkins had been a figure in fi- 
nancial circles since 1905 and was a di- 
rector in many corporations. During the 
World War, he was in charge of American 
Red Cross organizations in Europe. Later 
he became Assistant Chief of Staff of the 
Second Army, AEF, with the rank of 
Colonel. 


Rosert Wantow, 22, who was 8 feet 
10-3/10 inches in height and the tallest man 
in recorded annals, of an infection at 
Manistee, Mich., July 15. The 
giant, who was still growing, contracted 
the infection from a foot brace whicli lie 
wore to support his 491 pounds. Physi- 
cians attributed his extreme height to an 
overactive pituitary gland. Thousands had 
marveled at his size as he appeared with 
circuses and carnivals during the past 
five years. 


young 





Autways’ Farrn- 
FUL, 11, famous Army 
racing pigeon, of old 
age at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J., July 
11. Hatched at the 
Army Signal Corps 
headquarters, the 
bird received the 
customary training in 
field maneuvers and 
racing. In 1935, the pigeon captured the 
cup and medal of the American Racing 
Pigeon Society by winning a national race 
over a 720-mile course in 15 hours 39 
minutes 9 seconds, an average of 1,344 
yards a minute. 
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Eoach month, 2,500,000 copies of 

Farm Journal fill the rural mail, and each month 

2,500,000 families feel an urge as irresistible 

as Hamelin’s piper ever sounded. Then, “as if 

an army muttered,” come demands from Amer- 

ica’s richest farmlands for the cars and clothes, 

nded the foods and furnishings it sets before them. 

Farm Journal’s influence is just as dramatic 

"ork. as any piper’s. Its readers want to be influenced 

orld, by their magazine. They expect to be swayed by 

: ‘ its pages. Alert, active, open-minded, they 

di- search this magazine for the modern methods, 

the better crops, and increased income which make 

pi for happier lives. For 63 years, Farm Journal 

the has held out this promise of a better living — 
fie and has shown them how to attain it. 


feet In today’s upset world, farming America is 
nan . ° 
your most solid and responsive market. Rural 
ung people, the basic support of every small town 
~ merchant, are also one of the prime assets of 
1€ 
vsi- a big city retailers. So aim your advertising at the 
an rural home where this buying is planned. Put 
had  - > 
Farm Journal’s irresistible force to work for 


‘ith 
ast your product. You will feel its power “as if an 









army muttered.” 
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« Ve Miracle 


of the Faitroads’ 


STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING 


PLAYS MAJOR ROLE! 


Topay's super-salesmen are America’s Rail- 
roads. What travel allurement the modern, 
light-weight streamliner presents, for exam- 
ple . . . with the luxury and convenience one 
ordinarily associates with a first class hotel! 

Many minds and many things have con- 
tributed to this ‘Miracle of the Railroads.” 
For instance . . . Sturtevant Railway Air Con- 
ditioning. Introduced 30 years ago by far- 
sighted Sturtevant Engineers—long before its 
need was realized—it is now playing a major 
role on today’s railroad stage! 

The pioneer in the field of railway air con- 
ditioning, Sturtevant has furnished air con- 





CLEAN, COOL, COMFORTABLE AIR 

supplied by Sturtevant Railway Air Conditioning 

Equipment has won thousands of friends for 
America’s Railroads. 





ditioning apparatus, systems or units, for over 
10,000 passenger cars, a majority of the air 
conditioned cars now in service in the United 
States and Canada. Amongst the famous stream- 
liners in which Sturtevant Equipment is in- 
stalled are—the “20th Century Limited” of 
New York Central, the “Broadway Limited” 
of Pennsylvania Railroad, New Haven’s 
“Comet,” “Green Diamond” of Illinois Cen- 
tral, Union Pacific's “City of Los Angeles” 
and “City of San Francisco,” and many others. 


If you have an air conditioning, ventilat- 
ing, dust and fume removal, or other air 
problem—call on Sturtevant’s 80 years of 
air engineering experience to help you 
solve it Profitably! 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montrea 


Sturtevant 
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Re Kermit Roosevelt 


On Page 5 of Newsweex for July 8 you 
cite, re Kermit Roosevelt’s status, Section 
II of the Act of March 2, 1907. That sec- 
tion provides as you quote, but adds: * (nd 
provided also, that no American citizen 
shall be allowed to expatriate himself yen 
this country is at war.” 

As this country is not at war how can 
Charles Howard construe Kermit Rovse- 
velt’s enlistment in the British Army as 
any offense against United States law.’ 

LEON B. ALDERMAN 

Veterans’ Facility 

Albuquerque, N. M. 





Time to Work 


Thanks for the picture on page 49 of the 
July 1 issue [showing how a World War 
destroyer was built in less than three 
weeks]. I knew that in my recollections of 
things as they were in 1918, we were not 
fooling around and letting grass grow un- 
der our feet. 

All this talk about four years being need- 
ed to build a battleship leaves me with a 
feeling of bottled-up rage. Helen Maria! 
Who has stolen away our American spirit 
of getting things done? Right now, time is 
more precious than all the money we have. 
We must all take off our sport clothes, get 
into overalls, work longer hours, pay much 
higher taxes, and begin to make things 
hum—and do it now! 

ELBERT H. CLARKE 

Department of Mathematics and 

Astronomy 

Hiram College 

Hiram, Ohio 





Concerning ‘Conchies’ 


Against the letter of Simpson E. Spen- 
cer Jr., in your July 1 Newsweek, | give 
you the words of another churchman, a 
great churchman—the late Bishop Brent, 
onetime Chaplain General of the AEF: 


“A man must live!” That coward’s whine! 

That traitor’s cry! “A man must live!” 

Mr. Spencer’s plea to escape military 
service on the grounds of personal injury 
or death will possibly do him no good. 
With war conducted as it is in this day and 
age, death and injury are brought just as 
readily to the civilians at home as to the 
troops on the fighting front. 

JAMES BATTLE RIVERS 
New Orleans, La. 


Your issue of July 1 has an article en- 
titled “Conscientious Objectors.” First, 
phooey on them. Second, I am narrow- 
minded enough to say: “plain cowardice.” 

Simpson E. Spencer Jr. says he is willing 
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to do all the dirty work and sacrifices, but 
not risk his hide. Where does he get this 
stuff that “Presbyterians will now defend 
conscientious objectors”? Shades of Stone- 
wall Jackson! Coming from a family of 
Presbyterians, I have always taken pride 
that our ministers are as ready to defend 
our country with their bodies as any lay- 
man. 

Lam still not too old to offer my services 
to the country and the Army. 

(Dr.) HENRY M. MOORE 


Thomasville, Ga. 


On May 28, at the 152nd General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., the delegates adopted a re- 
port of the Standing Committee on Social 
Education and Action, which read in 
part as follows: “We therefore call upon 
the General Assembly to announce that it 
holds in full communion and fellowship 
all members who on conscientious grounds 
feel that they cannot participate in mil- 
itary service as well as all members 
who on the same grounds feel that they 
must do so. And we call upon all the 
pastors and members of the Presbyterian 
Church to respect fully the consciences of 
each other ... We further reaffirm the 
historic loyalty of the Presbyterian 
Church to the Government of the United 
States. 

The Standing Committee also reaffirms 
the long-standing Presbyterian position 
which has “led Presbyterians who take a 
conscientious stand against military serv- 
ice to believe they will have the support 
of their church in the right to hold such 
convictions.” 





Role of The Crusaders 


I would like to correct a misstatement 
that appeared in your otherwise flattering 
review of my book, “Magnificent Delu- 
sion” (NewswEEK, July 1). 

The Crusaders did not “re-form to op- 
pose New Deal utility, banking, and agri- 
cultural legislation.” The widening of the 
organization’s activities preceded Mr. 
Roosevelt’s inauguration. 

The only exceptions taken by The Cru- 
saders to “New Deal” legislation were con- 
tained in a radio broadcast at which time 
I expressed grave doubts concerning the 
wisdom of Section II of the Utility Bill, 
Section II of the Banking Bill, and what- 
ever section of the Agricultural Bill it was 
that covered the complete government con- 
trol feature. All three of these were sub- 
sequently stricken from the bills. 

All administrations are largely what the 
people want them to be, and it has always 
been my contention that education—not 
lobbying—is the proper corrective. 

FRED G. CLARK 

Mentor, Ohio 
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You'll say it’s so good so long... for you will enjoy Beech-Nut's tastier 
flavor a longer time. Why? It's delightfully different. That's because 
the finest flavors that go into Beech-Nut Gum are mixed through and 
through. You have your choice of 7 tempting varieties. 


Full-flavored Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 


HURRY! HURRY! SEE THE N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR 
Be sure to visit the Beech-Nut Building. If you drive near the lovely 
Mohowk Valley of N. Y,, stop at Canajoharie and see how Beech-Nut 4 
products are made. nt 
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BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING 4 48 WALL STREET 





COMMERCIAL BANKING 
for 156 years 





TRUSTEE 
EXECUTOR anp ADMINISTRATOR 
for IIO years 





BANK OF NEW YorK 


48 Wall Street ~ New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Havana Conference Plans 


The U.S. has done some last-minute 
sail trimming on the eve of the Havana 
conference. The present prospect is that 
the so-called Western Hemisphere cartel 
plan will not be formally broached by this 
country. Instead, the U.S. will probably 
indicate willingness to lend money against 
some of the exportable surpluses piled up 
in the other nations. This country will 
point out that this financial underpining 
will greatly improve the countries’ posi- 
tion for bargaining with European or 
Asiatic purchasers. Presumably a country 
receiving an offer from Germany for prod- 
ucts against which the U.S. had lent 
money would communicate with this gov- 
ernment to learn what offers were being 
made to other countries for similar prod- 
ucts. Thus the U.S. would build up an in- 
formal control over exports, avoid the dif- 
ficulties of trying to get an agreement on 
a cartel system, and improve the attitude 
of Latin Americans toward the U.S. 


Hemisphere Defense Dodge 


The revised U.S. strategy for the Ha- 
vana conference calls for withholding all 
proposals concerning U.S. rights to Latin- 
American air and naval bases. There will 
probably be some kind of a resolution con- 
cerning implementation of the Monroe 
Doctrine in respect to European posses- 
sions in this hemisphere, but specific ques- 
tions of collaboration on defense will be 
left out. These matters are to be handled 
later in negotiations with single Latin- 
American nations. This is part of the gen- 
eral plan to employ direct negotiation with 
individual countries rather than to intro- 
duce at the conference any sweeping pro- 
posals that may be wrecked by Argentina 
or Brazil. 


F.D.R.’s ‘Thinking Aloud’ 


Many New Dealers are disturbed over 
Roosevelt’s recent tendency to “think out 
loud.” As one example, they cite his sur- 
prise press-conference statement proposing 
compulsory training (much of it nonmili- 
tary) of American youths—a plan for 
which details weren’t worked out‘ and 
which is temporarily shelved since few 
except F.D.R. and Hopkins have shown 
any interest in it. Again, they cite the 
Administration’s premature talk about the 


hemisphere cartel plan before it was ade- 
quately discussed with other American 
nations. Perhaps most important, they 
refer to the White House’s offhand but 
sweeping Monroe Doctrine statements— 
which many within the Administration say 
were insufficiently thought out and dis- 
cussed. 


McNutt Gloom 


Even before the Democratic Convention 
met, there were mounting signs that Paul 
McNutt might soon resign as Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. One such sign was 
the recent resignation of Fowler Harper as 
general counsel.for the Federal Security 
Agency. Harper had left Indiana Uni- 
versity Law School to come to Washington 
with McNutt. In general, McNutt’s Wash- 
ington experiences have been a series 
of disappointments. F.D.R. has never 
warmed up to him, and New Dealers have 
long been openly hostile. 


Madden Out? 


No one (except possibly F. D. R.) knows 
for sure, but the current betting in labor 
circles is that J. Warren Madden will not 
be reappointed chairman of the NLRB 
when his term expires in August. The gen- 
eral feeling is that NLRB member William 
M. Leiserson will be promoted to the chair- 
manship. The theory is that, whether right- 
ly or wrongly, Leiserson has acquired a 
reputation for fairness and level-headed- 
ness which will permit him to work more 
smoothly than Madden with Congress and 
with business executives. 


Perkins’ Decline 


Note how Secretary of Labor Perkins is 
being neatly stripped of many of her ac- 
tual powers. Sidney Hillman, as labor co- 
ordinator on the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, has assumed a long list of duties 
that normally fall to Miss Perkins. Also, he 
has been given partial authority over two 
of her key aides, Isador Lubin, chief of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and John R. 
Steelman, ace mediator. Finally, with Dan- 
iel Tracy, secretary of the AFL Electri- 
cians, becoming Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor, and with Daniel Tobin, head of the 
AFL Teamsters, being readied to act as 
¥.D.R.’s personal labor trouble-shooter, 
Miss Perkins’ influence has been even fur- 
ther contracted. 


Trivia 
The U.S. Army, which court-martialed 


Billy Mitchell in 1925 for criticizing his 
superiors’ lack of interest in aviation, has 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


quietly named one of its new Air Corps 
rescue boats “The Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell” . . . The unique “prose poem” 
passages in Ickes’ July 4 speech were writ- 
ten by Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress; the Washington consensus is 
that Ickes wasn’t enough of a Vachel Lind- 
say to put the poem across . . . The White 
House apparently got mixed up in an- 
nouncing that Justice Frankfurter was re- 
called from vacation to swear in “his old 
friend” Colonel Knox as Navy Secretary. 
Actually Frankfurter hardly knows Knox 
but is an old friend of Stimson—who was 
sworn in by a War Department clerk. 





British Traitor Trials 


Watch for sensational trials in Britain 
of persons arrested because they formerly 
had close connections with Germany. Al- 
though some of them are prominent (like 
Admiral Sir Barry Domvile, former chief 
of naval intelligence), they will be tried 
under the Defense of the Realm Act, which 
provides the death penalty for almost as 
many crimes as the German law covering 
acts against the state. There’s every indi- 
cation that the present British Govern- 
ment isn’t fooling and, regardless of promi- 
nence, won't hesitate to execute any of 
these prisoners if it’s proved they’ve main- 
tained contact with Germany. 


England’s Chances 


Here are the results of an informal sur- 
vey on England’s chances, made by a Peri- 
scope representative who questioned a 
score of American correspondents abroad, 
then cabled the results from a neutral 
country: Britain might well come out on 
top if she can keep the Nazis out of Eng- 
land for six months. However, chances 
now seem less than even that the British 
Isles can hold out that long against inten- 
sive bombing followed by an attempted in- 
vasion. This point of view tallies roughly 
with the opinion of Washington corre- 
spondents on the State Department and 
diplomatic beats. 


Australian Scandal 


A major scandal that’s brewing in Aus- 
tralia seems likely to force Prime Minister 
Menzies’ Nationalist party government 
out of power. The strong Labor party (it 
has won all recent by-elections) is gather- 
ing details on the government’s unsuccess- 
ful war effort (Periscope, June 24) and 
claims enough evidence of inefficiency and 
graft to force an election. Labor leaders 
are already making capital of the fact that 
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of six munitions factories it has investi- 
gated, only three were in full operation. 
One was in partial operation, and the 
other two were idle. Similarly, of three 
aircraft factories, only two were in produc- 
tion. In these exposés, the Labor party 
has even had the support of some Con- 
servative papers. If an election is forced, 
the Labor party should win easily since 
Country party leaders, who’ve previously 
supported Menzies, now indicate they will 
switch. 


Uruguayan Sidelight 


Here’s an amusing sidelight on the re- 
cent Fifth Column uproar in Uruguay: 
Up to about a month ago, the German 
Legation in Uruguay was boasting about 
how strongly it was intrenched and how 
successfully its Fifth Column work was 
being carried on. It even implied to Berlin 
that the Reich’s Embassy in Buenos Aires 
was pretty inefficient in not having done 
the same thing in Argentina. However, 
when Uruguay began to crack down, some 
of the Uruguayan ringleaders hastily ap- 
pealed to the Buenos Aires Embassy to 
offer them refuge. They were coldly refused 
and told to prove their past boasts. 


Russia vs. Finland? 


Diplomatic information has it that the 
thousands of Soviet troops poured into 
Lithuania at the start of Russia’s Baltic 
moves are being pulled back into Estonia. 
Red Army units in Estonia now number 
between 200,000 and 300,000 men. Best 
guess is that Moscow is concentrating them 
there in preparation for more demands on 
Finland—possibly even armed occupa- 
tion. 


Foreign Notes 


Highly authoritative information just re- 
ceived indicates that the plane in which 
Italo Balbo was killed was actually shot 
down by Italian anti-aircraft fire near 
Tobruk in Libya . . . The German author 
Hermann Rauschning (“The Revolution 
of Nihilism,” “The Voice of Destruction”) , 
who was in Paris as a refugee from the 
Nazi regime, is among the prisoners the 
French are expected to turn over to the 
Germans . . . Before the Munich visit last 
week of Count Teleki, Hungarian Premier, 
the Rumanian Government was so pessi- 
mistic about the fate of Transylvania that 
it ordered all bank deposits in larger Tran- 
sylvanian towns transferred to Bucharest. 





Banking Upturn 


cceenenstel banks, whose funds have 
long been begging for borrowers, are con- 
fident that this present upturn will be- 
come a substantial boom as a result of the 
need for money, to supplement govern- 
ment financing) for building new plants 





for defense construction. The bankers are 
even working out a standard-type loan to 
meet defense requirements. The loans will 
be made for five-year periods and be re- 
paid in serial installments. 


Nickel Movie Plans 


The next month or two will see the 
long-expected introduction of slot-machine 
movies into bars and other public places. 
So far only a handful of demonstrator ma- 
chines are in use, but special films are now 
being turned out, a fair number of pro- 
jectors are being completed, and at least 
two companies are almost ready to start 
business. Details: the machines will have 
screens roughly 2 by 3 feet, will have full 
sound apparatus, and will contain approxi- 
mately ten 3-minute films, mostly musical 
shorts featuring big-name orchestras and 
singers. Each of the 3-minute shorts will 
cost a_ nickel. 


New Products 


University of Chicago laboratories are 
working on a mouth soap that’s supposed 
to stop much tooth decay by killing germs 
that create lactic acid . . . Red Cross nu- 
trition experts are sponsoring development 
of special concentrated foods designed to 
provide high vitamin content, yet requir- 
ing little space for shipment to war suf- 
ferers. The foods include greenish pow- 
der that becomes thick soup when water 
is added, banana tablets, dried tomato- 
soup chips, and concentrated fruit bev- 
erages containing vitamin C. 





Nazified Havas 


A little-noticed part of Germany’s 
booty in the conquest of France is Havas, 
the worldwide French news agency. 
Though much of its foreign staff undoubt- 
edly remains pro-Ally, the home manage- 
ment is completely under Nazi domina- 
tion, and dispatches from Vichy, seat of 
the French Government, are already be- 
ing edited and signed by DNB, the official 
German news agency. This conversion of 
Havas into a German propaganda service 
is worrying the U.S. State Department, 
particularly because the agency has scores 
of newspaper and radio clients in Latin 
America. 


Miscellany 


Paul Whiteman is permanently breaking 
up his orchestra and now plans working 
in the musical field only as a guest conduc- 
tor... A little-noticed House bill carry- 
ing a long list of recommendations for 
Navy decorations includes the names of 
Eric Mayell and Norman Alley, newsreel 
photographers who filmed the bombing of 
the Panay in 1937 . . . The new Frank 
Capra film, “Meet John Doe,” will have 
117 speaking roles—a new high for talk- 














ing pictures . . . At least one advertising 
agency is working up a scheme to make 
expensive evening time on major radio 
stations available to small advertisers. ]t 
involves buying fifteen-minute periods and 
broadcasting transcriptions carrying the 
message of three advertisers, who would 
split the cost . . . The Ballet Guild wij] 
shortly announce that the winner of its 
nationwide competition for an American 
ballet is a dance story by Glenway Wes- 
cott, based on the life of the naturalist 
John James Audubon. 


Press Notes 


Harpers Magazine editors are blushing 
over Harold Laski’s article in their July 
issue. It explains why no prominent busi- 
nessman could hope to be nominated for 
President . . . Washington’s corps of wom- 
en reporters, which was greatly expanded 
to cover Mrs. Roosevelt’s multitudinous 
activities, is worried because of Mrs. Will- 
kie. With a First Lady of such a retiring 
nature, many papers might see no more 
need for extensive feminine reporting . . , 
Ferdinand Lundberg, author of “America’s 
60 Families”; Max D. Danish, editor of 
the ILGWU paper, Justice, and other 
members of the American Newspaper 
Guild who lost their fight to unseat the 
Guild’s present leadership at the conven- 
tion last week, are seriously considering 
forming a new journalistic union under the 


AFL banner. 


New Film Cycles 


Watch for two definite film cycles by 
fall—musical pictures and pictures with a 
Latin-American motif. Practically every 
studio has one or more musicals in the 
making on the general theory that the 
public is currently interested in escape 
films. Six of the eight major studios are 
at work on movies with Latin-American 
backgrounds in the hope of increas- 
ing business in South America to help 
make up for the loss of European mar- 
kets. 


War Charities Racket 


It’s a good idea to investigate before 
contributing to many of the innumerable 
war charities that have sprung up in re- 
cent weeks (San Francisco alone has 300 
such agencies). The State Department 
requires all such organizations to register 
but exercises no direct supervision over 
their activities, and in many cases local 
laws and ordinances are ineffective. The 
result is that, while a large part of the 
agencies are legitimate, many are out-and- 
out rackets, while others are so_ineffi- 
ciently run that operating expenses 
eat up more than 50% of the funds 
collected. Operating expenses of efficiently 
run charities like the Red Cross amount 
to as litth as 314% of the money 
collected. 
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This forest of propeller blade forgings in the 
Hamilton Standard Propellers plant gives 
reassuring evidence of America’s ability to 
produce aircraft propellers in large quantities 
to meet the needs of National Defense. 

But quantity production is more than a 
mere matter of materials, machinery, and floor 
space. Behind these lie more than 15 years of 
propeller research, technical] development, 
and manufacture that have made Hamilton 


Standard propellers the most widely used 





item of aviation equipment in the world. 

With this rich background of technical and 
manufacturing experience, plus rapidly in- 
creasing productive capacity, Hamilton 
Standard Propellers is ready to play its part 


in the National Defense program. 
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Charming Dutch maidens, posed before thatched 
windmill, stand ready to guide eager visitors 
through miles of vivid blossoms. For one 


week, at tulip time, Holland, on the shore of 


Lake Michigan, takes off its American dress 


Burgemeester (Mayor) inspects streets—orders 
them cleaned. Citizens turn out in wooden 
shoes, baggy breeches and billowing skirts. 
Streets soon 7 under vigorous applica- 


tions of soap, brushes and water. 


TULIP FESTIVAL... 


and recreates a picture of old Holland. In- 
habitants—90% of Dutch descent—dress in 
authentic Dutch costumes. Millions of 
tulips in bloom, colorful parades, music and 
feasting make up a fascinating spectacle. 








Little Peterkin and sister Wilhelmina stare wide- 
eyed from mother’s arms at “Klompen” 
dancers in street. The old Dutch maker of 
“klompen,” or wooden shoes, still plies his 
trade in this new Holland. 





Famous, too, for more substantial crops, are the 
rich farmlands surrounding Holland. Famed 
especially for their superlative cucumbers, 
grown from pedigreed seeds, and matured 
under favoring conditions of soil and sun. In 





the spotless, modern Heinz Holland plant, 
shown above, these first-prize cucumbers 
are converted into delectable pickles—go 
out to the tables of the wad under the 
Heinz 57 seal of quality. 


To Holland, Michigan, Go Thousands 
Of Visitors Each Spring For Annual 
“Tulpen Feest,”—Quaint Dutch Customs, 
Folk Music And Old-World Pageantry. 





A 
Miniature edition of Dutch milk delivery cart is 
drawn by cocker-spaniel team. It is part of the 
parade, which entertained more than 750,000 
visitors this year. License plates of 34 states 
have been checked on a single Holland street 
during the Tulip Festival. 


| 


One can’t ‘“‘tip-toe through the tulips” in wooden 
shoes, but this little maid does well in the 
midst of plenty. About three million tulips 
are in bloom during the festival, on lawns of 
Holland and nearby tulip farms. 





F” over half a century, the House 
of Heinz has won renown for its 
pickle products. Whether you choose 
toothsome Heinz Fresh Cucumber 
Pickle, Sweet Gherkins, Chow Chow 
Pickle, or Heinz Dill Pickles, you'll 
discover genuine homelike tang and 
crispness in the pickle you like best. 
All are precisely flavored with rich 
aged-in-wood Heinz Vinegars and all 
put up in the same exacting, old- 
fashioned way your grandmother made 
pickles. Keep a jar of Heinz Pickles 
handy to serve with snacks or sand- 
wiches—a grand appetizer at any meal! 


WHEN YOU ATTEND the New York World’s 


Fair, H. J. Heinz Co. cordially invites you to 
visit the beautiful Heinz Dome. 
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Democrats Form Battle Lines 
for Defense-Crisis Campaign 


Chicago Convention Hears 
Leaders Stress Party Record 
and Need for United Front 


Eight years ago, Chicago saw a Demo- 
cratic convention offer the nomination for 
President of the United States to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt of New York. Last Monday 
the nation’s second city was prepared. to 
see history repeat itself. 

Even the scenery seemed repetitious. 
Chicago Stadium wore the same looped 
red-white-and-blue bunting; its 15,000 bal- 
cony opera chairs looked down upon the 
same sea of microphones, snapping cam- 
eras, and perspiring faces. The Loop beck- 
oned tourists’ dollars with the same sym- 
bolic donkeys in a thousand shopwindows, 
and along State Street and “Boul Mich” 
as far west as Halsted Street and as far 
south as Roosevelt Road, flags and catch- 
word slogans fluttered in the breeze off 
Lake Michigan. 

Texas partisans of Vice President John 
N. Garner tossed ten-gallon cowboy hats 
lightheartedly about the lobby. Friends 
of Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 
tacked his likeness to a hundred walls. 
Friends of Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt whooped it up for the 
Indianian. Georgians, Alabamians, and 
Mississippians milled about, bantering 
with other Southerners over the relative 
merits of Sen. James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina and Speaker William B. Bank- 
head of Alabama. 

And above the bobbing heads at the 
Stevens there shone the baldish dome of 
James A. Farley of Grassy Point, N. Y., 
national and state chairman and Post- 
master General—the man who, eight years 
before, had whispered the magic formula: 
“Roosevelt on the first ballot!” 

All the men who had helped make that 
32 prediction nearly 100 per cent correct 
(it was the fourth ballot, not the first) 
were present: Farley, Sen. Pat Harrison 
of Mississippi, Sen. Tom Connally and 
House Majority Leader Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York—all the “regulars.” But this time it 








International 
Mayor Kelly put his 
sentiments on a button 


was not their show. For the orders came, 
not from the Stevens, but from a suite in 
the Blackstone across Michigan Boule- 
vard, where Secretary of Commerce Harry 
L. Hopkins sat, at his elbow a telephone 
linked directly with the White House. 


“‘What’s Going on Here?’ 


Bewildered delegates trooped into the 
Stevens to shake Jim Farley’s big fist. 
They had heard that the skids were 
greased for nomination of Mr. Roosevelt 
for a third term by acclamation. They had 
heard that the platform had been written 
in Washington and that Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner of New York and his Resolutions 
Committee were merely going through the 
motions of writing one in Chicago. They 
had heard that even the Vice Presidential 
candidate had been picked. They wanted 
to know if Jim Farley was going to wash 
his hands of the whole business, as the 
newspaper stories had said. 

“My position is unchanged,” Farley 
grinned. 

Someone whispered in the Postmaster 
General’s ear. 

“If Harry Hopkins wants to see me,” 
Farley exploded, “he can see me in the 
office of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, where everybody else sees me!” 

Some thought the explosion answered 


their question. Others thought it merely 
reflected the general unhappiness of old- 
ine Democrats in a city blossoming with 
red-white-and-blue buttons bearing the 
words “Just Roosevelt,” surmounted by a 
triumphant rooster—master stroke of 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly, convention host. 

Kelly and National Committeeman Pat 
Nash of Cook County were frequent callers 
at the Hopkins headquarters in the Black- 
stone. There, in the same hotel .where, 
twenty years ago in the legendary smoke- 
filled room, a handful of Republican bosses 
chose Warren G. Harding of Ohio, tact 
was the watchword. Tactfully, Hopkins 
called on Farley to beg him not to desert 
the ship. Frank C. Walker, mentioned with 
Kelly as a possible national chairman if 
Farley did quit, buttonholed delegates. But 
the busiest man was Byrnes, commissioned 
to soothe Southern conservatives. 

And conservatives, both Northern and 
Southern, needed soothing. For as they 
milled about, unconsulted and unimport- 
ant, they echoed the sentiments of a 
Georgian: 

“T can’t find out what’s going on. The 
word has been passed around that the 
Secretary of Commerce—what’s his name? 
oh yes, Hopkins—that Harry Hopkins is 
going to tell us what to do.” 


‘Revival Meeting’ 

The people who were doing the work 
knew pretty well what was going on. The 
original Hopkins-Kelly program called for 
pitching the platform and the proceed- 
ings on a high note. The Chicago Mayor 
had promised something like a “revival 
meeting.” The idea was to draft a platform 
that would stress rearmament, strength- 
ening of social reforms as part of the de- 
fense of democracy, and a sublime mood 
of patriotism involving the participation 
of every citizen in some capacity—and 
then draft Mr. Roosevelt, choose a run- 
ning mate, and jolly Farley and the con- 
servatives into hitting the sawdust trail. 

The platform deliberations were designed 
to give several dissenters who had got out 
on a limb against the President a chance 
to crawl back. Wheeler was one—but 
despite Mr. Roosevelt’s defense-message 
pledge to send “no troops to any European 
war” (see page 18), the Montanan said on 
Monday that unless a more specific guaran- 
tee of noninvolvement were written in the 
platform, he would carry the fight to the 
convention floor. 

John L. Lewis, CIO president, proved a 
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more stubborn limb-sitter. Lee Pressman, 
his close friend, appeared before the Reso- 
lutions Committee with a third-term olive 
branch, and William Green, president of 
the AFL, brought indirect pressure on his 
long-time labor foe by telling the Wagner 
group he believed the President could 
solve unemployment. Notwithstanding, 
Lewis denied a report that he was leaning 
toward a third-term endorsement. 

Over the week end the revival-meeting 
motif struck another snag: rumors of the 
plan to nominate Mr. Roosevelt by ac- 
clamation were dispelled when Farley in- 
sisted on having his name put forward. 

The first sign of enthusiasm came when 
Mayor Kelly and Sen. Scott W. Lucas of 
Illinois, welcoming the delegates after Far- 
ley had called them to order, mentioned 
the President’s name—touching off a brief 
demonstration on the floor. And the first 
hint of campaign strategy came with 
Bankhead’s keynote speech Monday night. 

Boasting that the Democratic party 
would stand on its record of eight years, 
the Alabamian recited the social legislation 
it had enacted during Mr. Roosevelt’s first 
term: the bank deposit guarantee, Se- 
curities and Exchange Act, the CCC, an 
unemployment program wherein “every 
single community in America has been 
prospered and benefited by . . . the ex- 
penditure of the Federal funds”; Social 
Security, the TVA (which offered an op- 
portunity for a slap at private power in- 
terests and inferentially at Wendell L. 
Willkie, the Republican nominee), the 
AAA (he cited GOP opposition) , and labor 
legislation. 

On the all-important subject of foreign 
policy and defense, Bankhead denounced 
the “calumny” of Republican charges that 
the Administration was “attempting, slyly 
and covertly, to lead the United States into 
the shambles of a foreign war”; and com- 
pared the GOP record from 1920-32 with 
that of the New Deal to show that Demo- 


Harris & Ewing 


Mayor Kelly . . . Secretary Hull . . . Senator Byrnes and .. . Keynoter Bankhead looked . . . to Jim Farley 


crats had spent more for rearming in seven 
and a half years than their rivals had done 
in twelve. 

The bands played “Happy Days Are 
Here Again,” but few Democrats were 
happy. They were, almost all of them, for 
a third term—because they were for beat- 
ing Willkie, for holding their jobs and 
patronage, for party loyalty, and above all 
for party prestige. But they knew they 
were there in Chicago only as scenery, like 
the Hawaiian leis and the brass bands. And 
some of them suspected that this man 
Hopkins they thought they had beaten 
when they upset the 1938 purge had turned 
the tables on them, after all. 





Significance 


Very little of the grumbling at Chicago 
is motivated by sincere opposition either 
to the third-term idea or to Mr. Roose- 
velt personally. Indeed, some of the loud- 
est grumblers have been saying privately 
for some time that the President would 
have to submit to a draft to save the party 
from defeat in November. 

What makes them unhappy is rather 
what they construe as a slight. Those 
conservative Democrats who have always 
resented the New Deal “upstarts” cer- 
tainly resent having Hopkins run the 
show. They do not like the way the whole 
third-term strategy was organized, be- 
cause the organizers did not consult them. 
They did not like the suggestion (which 
New Dealers themselves now admit is a 
dead issue) that Mr. Roosevelt might re- 
sign before his third term was up. They 
did not like the stories that the President 
would dictate the ticket and write the 
platform. In short, they just do not like 
the feeling of being useless robots. 

The conservatives will not forget what 
Hopkins did to them, and the Southerners 
will not forget that they were denied that 
reapportionment of delegates which was 
to have compensated them for surrender- 
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ing the two-thirds rule. For the campaign 
and for the national emergency of rearma. 
ment, they may close ranks and present a 
united front to the Republicans. But if the 
war crisis should be over next spring, and 
Mr. Roosevelt should still be in the White 
House, they might give him cause to regret 
having snubbed them—especially if the 
Republicans should recapture the House 
and pick up three or four Senate seats. 





Woodring Blast 


A month ago, when President Roosevelt 
moved to replace Secretary of War Harry 
H. Woodring with Col. Henry L. Stimson, 
the White House mysteriously declined to 
disclose as “too personal” the former War 
Secretary’s letter of resignation (News. 
WEEK, July 1). Last week, although the 
letter still remained secret, Woodring un- 
veiled part of the mystery in an address, 
broadcast over NBC, to the Topeka, Kan. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Explaining that “I have always been, I 
am now, and expect to remain, a noninter- 
ventionist,” the former Kansas Governor 
declared: “If the reaction from my leavy- 
ing the War Department as a known non- 
interventionist has caused modification of 
some policies and sobered some of those 
provocative and meddling advisers of the 
Administration who would strip our own 
defenses, then I regret that I had only one 
set of guts to sacrifice on the altar of 
public service.” 

Meanwhile, Stimson was being sworn 
in as Secretary of War, after being con- 
firmed by the Senate 56-28, following two 
days of bitter debate. Less opposition was 
encountered in the Senate’s confirmation, 
66-16, of Col. Frank Knox, publisher of 
The Chicago Daily News and 1936 Re- 
publican Vice Presidential candidate, as 
Secretary of the Navy, after only three 
hours’ debate. 
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Busy Willkie 


Public and Newspapermen Make 





Vacation ‘A Strenuous Rest’ 


Wendell L. Willkie engaged in the “most 
strenuous rest in my life” in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., last week. Happy over hav- 
ing enlisted House Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts to direct 
S his campaign, the nominee looked forward 
to conferring with such “elder statesmen” 
as ex-President Herbert Hoover and ex- 
Gov. Alf M. Landon, who wrote Willkie: 
“There is no doubt that you have caught 
the imagination of the American people.” 

“I feel like a member of the Northwest 
Mounted Police: I got my man,” the Re- 
publican Presidential nominee gloated in 
Washington as he announced the choice 
of Martin for the unpaid dual jobs of 
campaign manager and chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. The 55- 
year-old bachelor, publisher of The North 
Attleboro (Mass.) Evening Chronicle for 
31 years, previously had served in both 
houses of the Massachusetts Legislature, in 
Congress for fifteen years, as Republican 
National: Committeeman for four years, 
as Eastern manager of Landon’s campaign, 
as director of the 1988 Congressional cam- 
paign, and as permanent chairman of the 
GOP convention that nominated Willkie. 
Rated as one of the shrewdest strategists 
in Congress, Martin is slated for the Speak+ 
ership, should his party capture the House 
in November, 

Martin’s predecessor as National Chair- 
man, John D. M. Hamilton, was retained 
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Willkie found little rest and no solitude in Colorado 


as executive director of the committee at 
$25,000 a year and placed in charge of the 
main campaign headquarters at 120 South 
La Salle Street, in the Chicago Loop. 
Other key campaign posts: Samuel F. 
Pryor Jr. of Connecticut and Walter S. 
Hallanan of West Virginia, vice chairmen 
of the National Committee; Sinclair Weeks 
of Massachusetts, chairman of its executive 
committee; Russell W. Davenport, the 
candidate’s personal representative, and 
Oren Root Jr., 28-year-old New York 
lawyer, in charge of Willkie clubs. 

In Washington, Willkie for the first time 
met Sen. Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 
his running mate, who arrived at the Wil- 
lard Hotel to find Willkie splashing in a 
cold tub and gripped his dripping hand. 
“Mr. Willkie is a delightful fellow,” the 
Senate Minority Leader later told re- 
porters; “he has a very human side to him 
that is charming.” 

Admitting he was a “medium to poor” 
fisherman and an equally bad _ golfer, 
Willkie prepared for his vacation by pur- 
chasing five books at Brentano’s.* Then, 
assuring the nation’s capital he would be 
back “only for eight years.” He boarded 
the red-white-and-blue United Air Lines 
Mainliner State of California, renamed 
the Willkie Special. Accompanying him 
to Colorado Springs were Mrs. Willkie, 
his secretary, Fred Rahter; Franklyn Walt- 





*“The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes,” “The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter” by 
Carson McCullers, “Margaret Fuller—Whet- 
stone of Genius” by Mason Wade, “Capitalism, 
the Creator” by Carl Snyder, and “Too Big” 
{s book criticizing big business) by Morris L. 

rnst. 


man Jr., GOP publicity director, and 
twelve reporters and four photographers 
who allowed him all the privacy of a 
goldfish. 

Informed the latest Gallup poll showed 
53 per cent of the voters at this time would 
support President Roosevelt against Will- 
kie—a drop of 4 per cent in the President’s 
popularity since Willkie was nominated— 
the Republican candidate said he planned 
to carry his campaign to the Solid South, 
where he called his chances “not only seri- 
ous but substantial.” And on Friday, he 
drove 70 miles to Denver, where he gave 
the Republican State Central Committee 
a preview of his campaign: 

“T dedicate myself to three things. One, 
a united people without class conscious- 
ness, distinction, or class hatred. Two, the 
rehabilitation of our national economic life. 
Three, the building of an adequate defense 
program.” 





Hatch Extension 


A year ago, Sen. Carl A. Hatch of New 
Mexico provoked a minor political tempest 
with a bill “to prevent pernicious political 
activity” (Newsweek, July 31, 1939). 
President Roosevelt signed the bill, noted 
his objections, and urged the principle of 
the act be extended to state and municipal 
employes. 

This year’s extension of the Hatch Act, 
passed by the Senate last March after bit- 
ter debate, was approved 243 to 122 by 
the House last week, returned to the Sen- 
ate for concurrence in minor amendments, 
and sent to the White House for signature. 
The measure already had received Presi- 
dential support as well as endorsement by 
Wendell L. Willkie, the Republican nomi- 
nee. 

Besides barring political activity by 
some 300,000 state, county, and municipal 
workers paid with Federal funds, it re- 
stricts campaign contributions to $5,000 
per person or organization, limits to $3,- 
000,000 party campaign expenditures, pro- 
hibits political contributions from firms 
under contract to or seekirig contracts 
from the Federal government, and bars 
contributions in the form of purchases of 
such articles as the Democrats’ 1940 Cam- 
paign Book or of advertising in such books. 





Fitting Junior 

One thing that every mother knows is 
that age does not always tell the size of 
a boy’s breeches. Last week the Works 
Progress Administration revealed it had 
discovered the same thing. At a welfare 
projects exhibition in Washington, the 
WPA displayed charts showing that, after 
measuring 147,088 American children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 in fifteen states,” 
it had reached the conclusion there was as 
much difference in the sizes of boys as be- 
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Wide World photos 


A 75 fired point-blank in Fort Lewis test .. . left a light tank the worse for wear 


tween Maine and Georgia accents. Hence, 
advised the WPA, clothing should be 
designated by size, not age. 





Defense Boost 
Total Approaches 14 Billion 
With Roosevelt’s 3rd Request 


Meeting the challenge of a world in arms, 
President Roosevelt last week asked Con- 
gress for nearly $5,000,000,000 more for 
what he called “total defense.” That sum, 
which brings current rearmament com- 
mitments to nearly $14,000,000,000, would 
provide: (1) a protective mobilization 
force of 1,200,000 raised partly by con- 
scription, (2) equipment for 2,000,000 
troops, (3) a two-ocean navy of 701 ships 
aggregating 3,049,480 tons, and (4) an 
early Army-Navy air force of nearly 35.- 
000 planes. Mr. Roosevelt also indicated 
he would call four divisions of the National 
Guard to active duty as soon as enabling 
legislation was passed. 

In his third request to Congress for de- 
fense funds since the special emergency 
message of May 16, the President asked 
for an extra $4,848,171,957—$2,161,441.- 
957 in cash and $2,686,730,000 in contract 
authorizations—of which the Army would 
get $3,911,995,417 and the Navy $936,176,- 
540. This sum was in addition to $5,082.- 
210,080 already appropriated and $4,000,- 
000,000 envisaged to increase the fleet by 
70 per cent which Congress last week ap- 
proved. 

Planes and ordnance get the bulk of the 
new funds requested. To enable the Army 
to contribute its share to the 34,591 Army- 
Navy aircraft projected by July 1942, an 
allotment of $1,523,402,304—biggest in the 
request—was provided. For new mech- 
anized weapons of every description, $1,- 
442,162,645 was allotted. A large part of 
this sum will be used to increase the pres- 


ent 3,100 tanks either in service, on order, 
or covered by previous appropriations, 
and among the new machines will be 
squadrons rivaling the 70-ton monsters 
which spearheaded the Nazi invasions of 
Poland and France. 

Pledging that “we will not use our arms 
in a war of aggression; we will not send our 
men to take part in European wars, but 
we will repel aggression against the United 
States or the Western Hemisphere,” Mr. 
Roosevelt announced that as soon as Con- 
gress had passed a bill introduced by Rep. 
Andrew J. May of Kentucky granting au- 
thority, he would call out four divisions of 
the National Guard, as well as a third of 
the Guard’s anti-aircraft forces and some 
harbor-defense units, for active service of 
possibly a year (married privates, cor- 
porals, and sergeants will be permitted to 
resign). The affected divisions (each con- 
sists of 608 officers and 9,400 men) are the 
14th (New York and New Jersey), 30th 
(North and South Carolina and Tennes- 
see), 45th (Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and Arizona), and 41st (Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana). 

The President’s move was based on the 
theory of Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, that these divisions, added 
to the Regular Army’s new nine stream- 
lined divisions (the ninth was ordered or- 
ganized last week), constituted the thir- 
teen-division minimum force necessary for 
hemispheric and national defense. Mar- 
shail told the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee studying the Burke-Wadsworth 
Draft Bill that Army recruiting was not 
proceeding according to plan and that he 
did not think an Army above the 375,000 
limit now authorized could be obtained 
by enlistment. 

Under Marshall’s proposal, the entire 
National Guard (now 242,718) and the 
Regular Army (recruited up to 250,000) 
would serve as a nucleus for training of 
conscripts. He declared that he wanted be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 men between 


21 and 31 selected by Sept. 1 for a train- 
ing program of a year—if possible, eighteen 
months—to bring the Army’s ranks to 
500,000 and the Guard’s to 400,000. By 
next April, or even Jan. 1, a similar levy 
would be called up, and by October 1941 
another 600,000 would be drafted. This 
system, it was pointed out, would provide 
for 1,200,000 men under arms and a re- 
serve of 3,000,000 men by June 1945. 

Meanwhile, as the Senate was rushing 
final action on the two-ocean navy, Ad. 
miral James O. Richardson, Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet, which 
has been engaged in secret operations off 
its temporary Hawaii base, slipped unex- 
pectedly into Washington to report to the 
President. Leaving the White House 9 
minutes later, he dismissed his visit as be- 
ing only of “routine” nature. But the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt also received Lt. Col. 
Richard K. Sutherland, Chief of Staff of 
the Philippine department, indicated that 
American defense activities in the Orient 
were far from routine. 


Significance 


What Richardson reported to the Pres- 
ident was the completion of plans for armed 
occupation and patrol of British and 
French islands in the Pacifie to forestall 
any move by the totalitarian powers ta 
seize them in the event of British defeat. 
No doubt Mr. Roosevelt also discussed 
with the Admiral the reported planting by 
Japan of potent minority groups in Thai- 
land (Siam) , Java, French New Caledonia, 
the Straits Settlements, and the Philip- 
pines—one of the factors behind the fleet’s 
recent dash to the mid-Pacific. 

As for the noninterventionist guarantee 
in the President’s defense message—it '8 
worth noting that Mr. Roosevelt expressly 
said no troops would “take part in Euro- 
pean war.” He did not say how far west the 
British-totalitarian war might spread be- 
fore it ceased to be strictly a “European 
war, nor did he pledge the Administration 
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specifically against convoying merchant 
chips to Europe or using units of the 
United States Fleet to help Britain tight- 
en her economic blockade. 


Refugee Flood 


From the inception of the plan to bring 
thousands of British children to this coun- 
try and Canada, London and Washington 
accused each other of hamstringing its 
execution. The British insisted American 
red tape was at fault, and the State De- 


§ partment retorted that the trouble lay in 


Britain’s shortage of ships (NEWSWEEK, 
July 15). 

Last week London abandoned, at least 
temporarily, its ambitious scheme. Loss 
of the Carinthia and the Arandora Star 
(the Georgic, Lancastria, and Franconia 
also were reported sunk last week) grimly 
underlined the dangers involved. Criticism 
of the government mounted, nonetheless, 
and this week Neville Chamberlain, in his 
first House of Commons speech since he 
resigned as Prime Minister, was expected 
to explain why only well-to-do children 
had found safe passage and possibly to 
announce a new plan of evacuation. 

But the exchange of recriminations did 
not abate. President Roosevelt said blunt- 
ly Britain’s trouble was not American red 
tape, but British ship shortage. J. Roland 
Robinson, M.P., England’s representative 
in charge of refugee children, retorted in 
New York that the President was wrong 
(though he did not explain why plans to 


Refugees: the Maeterlincks couldn’t bring their birds in . . 
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ship children to the dominions likewise had 
been abandoned) . 

Almost unnoticed in the confusion, the 
State and Justice Departments reduced 
red tape to a minimum, by making possible 
the granting of visitors’ visas to children 
and simplifying the whole immigration 
procedure. Washington thought London’s 
accusations might be a preliminary to 
bringing pressure on the United States to 
send its own ships for the youngsters. The 
New York Times urged such a mission of 
mercy, but Mrs. Roosevelt, honorary pres- 
ident of the United States Committee for 
the Care of European Children, refused to 
endorse it, noting it “might get us into war.” 

Meanwhile, by ship and Pan American 
Clipper planes, famous refugees continued 
to land in the New World. The United 
States liner Washington brought 1,609 
persons, all but 273 of them Americans, 
from the British Isles. By Yankee Clipper, 
with a bag of jewéls valued at $1,000,000, 
and his wife and daughter Bethsabee, 
Baron Edouard de Rothschild arrived from 
Paris. Next day the Atlantic Clipper 
brought Archduke Otto of Hapsburg, pre- 
tender to the non-existent Austro-Hun- 
garian throne, and Madeleine Carroll, Eng- 
lish film star, who had gone to England to 
see her parents and to France in search of 
her fiancé, a French lieutenant, who, she 
learned, was safe in Tunisia. 

The most philosophical refugee was the 
77-year-old Belgian dramatist and poet 
Maurice Maeterlinck, who—with his wife 
—reached Hoboken aboard the Greek liner 
Nea Hellas with two parakeets and two 


Wide World 


Pekingese that he could not get past im- 
migration authorities, plus 32 pieces of 
luggage. Henry Bernstein, famous French 
dramatist whose wit had not entirely left 
him, admitted he had “lost everything in 
France—my work, my notes, my house, my 
theater, and my life. So I shall start to 
work on my memoirs.” 


The Hillbilly Way 

Since Revolutionary War days, hillbilly 
families as remote from the world as their 
Southern counterparts have lived in dense- 
ly wooded Ramapo Hollow, 5 miles from 
Haverstraw, N.Y., and only 35 miles up 
the Hudson River from Times Square. 
There the sketchily educated mountaineers 
make out a meager existence by whittling 
wooden spoons and dippers, farming the 
scarcely tillable land, and trapping and 
hunting (not bothering with the formality 
of a license). 

Last week 76-year-old Albert Pitt (who 
claims descent from William Pitt, British 
statesman) for once complained to the law. 
“Bullets was droning round here like bum- 
blebees,” he told State Trooper Harold T. 
Nicola in his tumble-down cabin. “Been 
sprinkling bullets down here for the last 
two weeks. This morning, got so thick 
seemed like a good idea to do something 
about it.” His finger pointed the blame 
up the hollow toward the cabin of his 75- 
year-old brother, Gilbert, equally tall and 
gaunt. 

“I been worried about Albert,” Gilbert 
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readily admitted. “Seemed like he was 
going to get in trouble. Figured wouldn’t 
do for Albert to get in trouble, maybe go 
to jail. Albert’s been fighting terrible with 
his wife [Grace, 56] . . . So I just sprinkled 
a few shots around, didn’t hurt nobody.” 

Since Gilbert had never bothered to 
obtain a permit for his antiquated .32- 
caliber revolver, he was arrested, held in 
$100 bail, and released (after an en- 
forced bath) when a local drygoods mer- 
chant posted the money. “Man tries to do 
his own brother a good turn,” Gilbert 
grumbled, “and folks get all het up about 
a 























































Nazi Pipeline 
West Coast Affair Discloses 


New Latin-American Pressure 


In July 1915, Dr. Henrich E. Albert, a 
German agent, forgot his bulging brief 
case as he got off a New York elevated 
railroad train. It was picked up by a trail- 
ing Secret Service man and disclosed that 
Albert was directing a vast espionage sys- 
tem with German diplomats. Two of them, 
Capt. Franz von Papen, military attaché, 
and Capt. Karl von Boy-Ed, naval at- 
taché, were promptly expelled. 

Last week, secret packages found on two 
alleged German undercover agents threat- 
ened to touch off a 1940 version of this 
bombshell and involve Capt. Fritz Wiede- 
mann, bemonocled German Consul Gen- 
eral in San Francisco and trusted friend 
of Adolf Hitler, whom he commanded in 
the World War. The key to the exposé was 
the operation of a new Nazi diplomatic 
pipeline which leads from San Francisco 
down through Central America, where last 
week Dr. Otto Reinebeck, German Minis- 
ter to Guatemala (who is also accredited 
to all other nations between Mexico and 
Panama), was alleged to have attempted 
to intimidate Latin-American delegations 
to the conference of the 21 American re- 
publics, opening July 20 (see page 50). 

Ever since the British blockaded the 
Atlantic, San Francisco has been the hemi- 
spheric clearinghouse for German travel as 
well as diplomatie mail and code docu- 
ments. Records show that since January 
alone 200 Reich technicians, chemists, busi- 
nessmen, and diplomatic passport holders, 
mostly bound for Latin America, have 
arrived there via Russia on Japanese ships. 
Among them were Dr. Herbert H. Hoehne, 
28, and Dr. Emil Wolff, 48, who landed 
on June 16 from the Asama Maru. Hoehne, 
slim and boyish-looking, immediately drew 
suspicion of alert G-men by his frequent 
visits to Wiedemann’s office, and on June 
26 they arrested him in Los Angeles after 
he had delivered a mysterious package to 
the German Consulate there on alighting 
from a plane bound for Buenos Aires. 

In his possession were three more pack- 














FBI stopped Hoehne, Nazi agent 


ages, some containing diplomatic mail 
from Berlin. A letter found on him, signed 
by Herman H. Loeper, Wiedemann’s con- 
sular chancellor, stated that he was taking 
them to German Legations in Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Panama. Another letter, 
addressed to the German Consulate in 
Mexico City, disclosed that Wolff was en 
route there by ship with some documents. 
On July 2, Wolff was seized at Balboa, 
C.Z., aboard a Japanese vessel as he 
threw a trunk bearing a German Foreign 
Office seal over the side. G-men recovered 
it and had him held in $25,000 bail. 

Hoehne, who had disclaimed knowledge 
of English to San Francisco customs men, 
insisted fluently in that language that he 
was a commercial agent for I. G. Farben- 
industrie, great German dye trust. When 
Hoehne sought to communicate with Wie- 
demann, the Consul General at first denied 
that he knew him. Later, he admitted that 
Hoehne had paid him a “courtesy visit” 
and finally recalled that the man had 
volunteered as a favor to carry diplomatic 
documents to Latin America. 

The Federal authorities charged, how- 
ever, that Hoehne was acting as a foreign 
agent and held him in $25,000 on a charge 
of failing to register accordingly under a 
new law upon his entry into the country. 
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He was later indicted and released jy 
$15,000 bail, which Wiedemann provide|. 
In Balboa, Wolff was similarly charge |. 

The Wiedemann episode gave fresh j:)- 
petus to the investigation of Nazi offici.| 
and unofficial conduct in the United Stat s 
and may possibly come under the scrutin, 
of Chairman Martin Dies of the House 
committee investigating un-American ac- 
tivities. 





Week in the Nation 


Nemesis: Six weeks after his release 
from Leavenworth Penitentiary, where he 
served a year and a day for income-tax 
evasion, Thomas J. Pendergast, former 
Democratic boss of Kansas City, Mo., was 
indicted in Federal court on charges of 
obstructing justice in Missouri’s notorious 
fire-insurance rate compromise. 


Fape-out: A poll taken under the new 
Relief Act, which ordered dismissal by 
July 1 from the WPA of all aliens, Com- 
munists, Nazis, and advocates of over- 
throw of the government (estimated as 
high as 30,000), disclosed only four work 
reliefers who admitted to being Commu- 
nists. Officials concluded that some had 
quit their jobs and others had lied. 


Pressure: To force the United States 
Government to pay a year-old water bill 
totaling $16,478.07 which Army officers 
thought too high, San Francisco threat- 
ened to shut off the mains to Moffett 
Field, Fort Mason, Fort Funston, and the 
San Francisco Presidio. The United States 
decided to pay up. 


Fravup: In Pittsburgh, 43 Communists 
and fellow travelers, who had circulated 
petitions to place Red candidates on the 
Pennsylvania ballot, were indicted on 
charges of perjury, conspiracy, and obtain- 
ing signatures under false pretenses. The 
case developed when The Pittsburgh Press 
serialized the names on the petitions. Of 
the 4,800 persons listed, 1,800 complained 
either that their names had been forged or 
that the solicitors had concealed the aim 
of the petitions. 


Bomss: As New York Police Commis- 
sioner Lewis J. Valentine confirmed pre- 
viously denied stories that up to eight 
bombs were found in Philadelphia around 
the time of the Republican convention, 
other bomb scares alarmed the Northeast. 
In Albany, N.Y., the State Capitol was 
closely guarded after a postcard warned 
that an explosive would be planted there. 
In Union City, N.J., a “bomb” contain- 
ing no explosive was found on the Hebrew 
School’s steps. In New York City, a mys- 
terious ticking in a suitcase at Pennsylva- 
nia Station turned out to be an alarm 
clock, and a telephoned tip that a bomb 
would be dropped from the Queensboro 
Bridge onto the excursion boat Delaware 
proved a dud. 
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Air War Heightened in F ury 


as Test for Great Showdown 


British Pound at Nazis 
as Well as Challenging Italy 


to Mediterranean Clinch 


The speech by Prime Minister Church- 
ill on Sunday of this week was the most 
defiant challenge by a British statesman 
snee the beginning of the war. He envis- 
aved the immediate prospect of invasion 
and proclaimed: “We shall seek no terms, 
we shall tolerate no parley. We may show 
mercy; we shall ask none.” And he further 


declared that London would be defended 
street by street and the war fought through 
1)+2 if necessary. 


Churchill’s address came after a week 
of the first mass bombing raids launched 
against Britain—apparently the beginning 
of the softening-up phase of the German 
attack on Britain. In retaliation and antic- 
ipation, the British intensified their own 
attacks on the heavily populated Rhine- 
land and more especially on the German- 
held coastal bases all the way from Nor- 
way to French Channel ports. 

In Africa the British Fleet captured or 
damaged the last major French warships. 
In the Mediterranean Sea it then launched 
a double offensive from Alexandria and 
Gibraltar against the Italian Navy. This 
apparently was not a success, since the 
Italian squadron managed to withdraw to 
its bases. Italian planes harassed the Brit- 
ish squadrons constantly as they steamed 
back to their own ports. And on Monday 
other Fascist ships raided Palestine for 
the first time, bombing Haifa. 

Italy hailed the Mediterranean action as 
a great Italian victory, and newspapers 
once again began to predict that the hour 
for the assault on Britain was at hand. 
But there was little echo of this in Berlin. 
The Germans instead occupied themselves 
with patching up a temporary peace in the 
Balkans by persuading Hungary to with- 
hold its claims on Rumania. And the Ger- 
man press suddenly opened a campaign 
against France, warning the country not 
to expect mercy because of Marshal Pé- 
tain’s reorganization of the government 
with himself as head of the state. 

In the Far East the tension between 
Japan and the United States and Britain 
subsided somewhat, although the Japanese 
continued to express indignation over the 
arrest of Shanghai gendarmes by United 
States Marines. London finally reached a 
compromise agreement with Tokyo on 
closing the Burma Road to war shipments 
to China. And the Acting Governor of 
British Malaya publicly asked for an end 
to Japanese-Chinese hostilities. London 


said that this peace move had been started 
because of the need to concentrate all ef- 
fort on the war with Germany, and would 
be carried on even though it might mean 
the end of cooperation with the United 
States in the Orient. China objected to the 
move as a sell-out to Japan. 


Significance 





The outstanding events of the week were 
two major military moves, both apparently 
tests for more serious action to follow. The 
first was the Nazi mass air attacks on 
Britain. The second was the double sweep 
made by the British Navy into the Cen- 
tral Mediterranean. 

The extent of the damage done by the 
German raids was not published by the 
British and even German communiqués 


made no attempt to estimate it. The raid- 
ers, however, rarely penetrated far from 
the coast and the actions were largely con- 
tests between the Nazi squadrons and the 
RAF. 

The German losses, although difficult 
to calculate, apeared to run up to 15 or 
20 per cent of the attacking forces. Above 
this figure, tacticians calculate, the law of 
diminishing returns sets in—the losses in 
crews and ships more than offset the dam- 
age inflicted by the bombs. And for the 
Reich the crew losses outweigh those of 
planes—at the battle of Dunkerque the 
Germans were already using second-string 
crews. 

In the Mediterranean the British sweeps 
were for the purpose of testing Italian 
naval and air power—almost certainly not, 
as Rome claimed, to raid Italian ports or 
to convoy merchant ships. The Fascists 
offered no naval resistance in the Western 
Mediterranean, and in the eastern area 
they retreated before the superior British 
squadron. Furthermore, the British claimed 
to have escaped from Italian air attack 











This Nazi bomber carries Hitler’s slogan: ‘There are no more islands’ 











Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 


April 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
invades Norway. 


April 15—Allied troops iand in Norway. 


May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 


May 10—Germany invades Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Winston 
Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 


May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 


May 28—King Leopold of Belgium sur- 
renders. 


June 2—British War Ministry announces 
that four-fifths of the BEF has been evacu- 
ated from Flanders. 


June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 


June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 


June 14—German troops for the second 
time in a century march into Paris as the 
French abandon the capital. 


June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, succeed- 
ing Reynaud as Premier of France, asks 
Germany for an armistice. 


June 22—In the same ‘Armistice car” at 
Compiégne where Germany sued for peace 
in 1918, French delegates accept German 
terms. 

June 23—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in Lon- 
don, announces formation of the French 
National Committee to carry on the war. 


June 24—French delegates accept Italy’s 
armistice terms. 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 


July 3—British seize, destroy, or bottle 
up a major part of the French Navy. 


July 5—French Government of Marshal 
Pétain breaks off diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain, and the “Entente Cordiale” 
formally ends after 36 years. 


July 9—British and Italian Fleets clash 
near Malta. Series of indecisive air and 
naval battles begins. 


July 10—French National Assembly at 
Vichy votes an end to the Third Republic 
but demands that the new constitution be 
submitted to a plebiscite. 


July 14—Churchill says Britain is pre- 
pared to resist German invasion. 
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English towns mobilize home defense units 


without serious loss. In effect, this meant 
that the British retained control of both 
entrances to the Mediterranean and ap- 
parently were anxious to draw the main 
Italian Fleet into action in spite of Mus- 
solini’s superior air strength. 

These were only inconclusive skirmishes 
before the main battle. They did not—in 
spite of the confidence of Churchill’s speech 
—show Britain’s ability to stand up to the 
full weight of attack. Results of the mass 
German raids, however, did cast doubt on 
Hitler’s ability to gain the local command 
of the air that is essential for the success 
of an invasion. In addition, the presence of 


Wide World Radiophoto 
German in Guernsey 


British convoys in the Channel indicated a 
considerable British naval control of those 
waters. 

Meanwhile, political factors continued 
to slow down plans for the invasion. The 
Germans were obviously preoccupied with 
the Russian moves in the Balkans and its 
offshoot, the Rumanian-Hungarian_prob- 
lem, and also with the question of how to 
fit France into the plans for a new Europe 
and set those plans into operation. The 
immediate intentions of the Soviet in- 
jected an element of suspense into all this. 
In the Far East even the Japanese, follow- 
ing the general tendency—or perhaps a 
hint from Berlin—showed a disposition to 
compromise for the moment. 


Battle for Britain 


Nazi Airmen Strike Furiously 
at Dense Industrial Targets 





Prior to last week, German air raids on 
Britain had been localized affairs con- 
ducted by small groups of bombers, gen- 
erally unescorted. Beginning on July 10, 
however, the German planes for the first 
time came over in mass formations with 
strong fighter escorts. From Cornwall to 
Caithness, bombs rained down on strategic 
industrial districts and bases. 

In the opening large-scale raid, July 10, 
Nazi planes appeared over the Channel in 
novel formations. As many as 50 Messer- 
schmitt fighters, in double rings were used 
to protect as few as nine bombers. In the 
Channel itself the German raiders attacked 
a shipping convoy. As they did so British 
fighters arrived to intercept them, and the 
air suddenly became filled with roarin: 
planes. 

Next day the Nazis increased the tem! 
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of their raids, and not even the British 
fighter squadrons could prevent them from 
blasting the center of a coastal town with 
bombs. In this area King George and Win- 
ston Churchill were conducting inspections 
and both were forced to duck into air-raid 
shelters to avoid the bombs (the pleasant- 
est surprise of the raids to the British was 
the fact that even hits within 30 feet didn’t 
damage the Anderson* steel shelters put 
up in back yards). For this second mass 
raid the British claimed 22 German planes 
shot down and for the entire week 91. 














Objectives 

The battles between the German raiders 
and the RAF formed the most spectacular 
phase of the Nazi raids. The casualties 
inflicted loomed largest to civilians. But 
the decisive question was whether the 
Germans could succeed in smashing the 
industrial and military strength of Britain. 
To do this they had to bomb a multitude 
of closely interrelated objectives—and 
during the first idle months of the war 
Nazi flyers had mapped out this gigantic 
target. It falls naturally into three divi- 
sions: ports and naval and air bases, in- 
dustrial centers, and the city of London. 

The chief objectives in last week’s bomb- 
ings were the ports on the southern coast. 
Of these the most important from a mili- 
tary point of view is Portsmouth. Ever 
since Henry VIII began its coastal forti- 












*Sheet-steel huts, named for Home Minister 
Sir John Anderson, who first proposed them 
and had them issued wholesale at a cost of $25 
up, but free to those who couldn’t pay. 















Australian troops in London find a ‘home’ 


fications, Portsmouth has been Britain’s 
greatest naval base. In 300 acres of docks, 
with 19,000 feet of wharfage and fifteen 
drydocks, most of the repair work of the 
fleet is carried out. Marine training bar- 
racks, a gunnery school, a submarine sta- 
tion, and the so-called Vernon Shore Sta- 
tion, where Britain’s mines are manufac- 
tured and enemy products dissected, add 
to its importance. Finally, up The Solent 
and Southampton Water lies the great 
commercial port of Southampton—Ger- 
man planes set its grain elevators on fire 
last week—with the King George V dry- 
dock, one of the few big enough to hold 
the Queen Mary. 

The second ranking naval port on the 
south coast—and apparently the Ger- 
mans’ second-best target last week—is 
Devonport, which lies directly opposite 
Plymouth on the Hamoaze. Devonport’s 
Royal Dockyard was founded in 1689 by 
William III and now includes 700-foot- 
long drydocks, enclosed basins, and 3 
miles of admiralty moorings along the 
Hamoaze. From Plymouth Sound the little 
English Fleet sallied forth to repel the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, and Devonport 
is still headquarters for the western di- 
vision of the Home Fleet. 

Supplementing the fleet bases of Ports- 
mouth and Devonport are the cruiser 
bases of Sheerness and Chatham on the 
east, and on the west the great Pem- 
broke Dock base at Milford Haven at the 
mouth of Bristol Channel. It was only 
two years ago that Pembroke, with its 20 
square miles of enclosed harbor and 100 
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acres of docks, was reopened, and last 
week the Germans paid tribute to its im- 
portance by bombing the airport, muni- 
tions dumps, and oil stores. And in North- 
eastern Scotland the Germans staged re- 
peated raids, apparently from Norway 
and probably aimed at the fleet’s great 
north sea bases at Rosyth and Inver- 
gordon. 

Britain’s most important industrial 
areas are concentrated in Wales and the 
Bristol Channel region, the Midlands, the 
Tyne, and the Clyde. One of the Germans’ 
first raids was on Cardiff in Wales. There 
the great Guest Keen Baldwins steelworks 
produce one-sixteenth of Britain’s entire 
output of steel, including that for the 
Anderson shelters. 

Continuous raids have also been made 
on Bristol. More than 1,000,000 tons of 
grain and 900,000 tons of oil enter the 
port annually, and oil storage tanks cover 
100 acres. In addition, the great Bristol 
aircraft factory, employing 20,000 and the 
largest single business enterprise in the 
British Empire, is located nearby. 

All through the Midlands stretches an 
industrial area that is being increasingly 
turned over to the manufacture of muni- 
tions. At Chorley in Lancashire a $60,000,- 
000 factory, covering 1,500 acres, was con- 
structed two years ago for shell filling. It 
now represents 80 per cent of Britain’s 
shell-filling capacity. Chorley also has the 
most complete anti-aircraft protection in 
Britain, with all the buildings laid out in 
zigzag lines and most of them 80 feet 
underground. Two other potential Ger- 
man objectives in the Midlands, as yet 
unbombed by the start of this week, are 
Birmingham, center of metalworking in 
Britain, and Coventry, where automobile 
industries are concentrated. 

A favorite German target has been the 
hitherto obscure town of Billingham in 
Durham. There, Britain has centered the 
manufacture of much of its powder, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries has erected 
a vast plant for the hydrogenation of oil 
from coal. Just north of Billingham lies the 
valley of the Tyne, with the huge ship- 
yards of Jarrow and Newcastle. And still 
farther to the north is the greatest concen- 
tration of the shipbuilding industry in the 
world: Glasgow and the Clydebank, which 
produce two-thirds of all Britain’s shipping 
and are now working on $320,000,000 
worth of naval construction. 

But the final and greatest potential Ger- 
man bombing objective is London itself. 
With nearly 11,000,000 inhabitants in the 
metropolitan area it represents the great- 
est concentration of population in the 
world, with the exception of the New York 
region. Finance, light industry, and govern- 
ment are all centered in the capital. But 
most important of all, the Port of London, 
with its 45 miles of docks, handles more 
than one-third of Britain’s entire trade— 
and the bombing of convoys in the Chan- 
nel last week indicated that it had not been 
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closed by German occupation of the Bel- 
gian and French coasts. 

In his speech on Sunday Winston 
Churchill declared that if an invasion of 
Britain succeeded London itself would be 
“fought street by street,” and said that 
Britain would see the capital “in ruins 
and ashes rather than that it should be 
tamely and abjectly surrendered.” German 
spokesmen had only one ominous com- 
ment to make on this: that the British 
themselves had deprived London of the 
character of an open city and made it 
subject to every kind of attack. 





Seaworthy Lion. 


British Mop Up French Navy 
and Smash at Duce’s Fleet 


The British Navy last week chalked up 
two more ironical victories over its fallen 
ally, the French Fleet. 

The first occurred in the hot, malarial 
port of Dakar, Senegal, on the coast of 
French West Africa. There, the newest and 
best battleship of the French Navy, the 
35,000-ton Richelieu—which had been on 
its shakedown cruise when the Franco- 
German armistice was signed—had taken 
refuge. On July 7 a British squadron hove 
to in the Atlantic swell off the port. Its 
commander sent an ultimatum, giving the 
same choice offered the French Fleet at 
Oran of joining the British or taking 
measures to demilitarize itself. The French 
commander refused even to reply. 

Before dawn next day a small ship’s 
boat silently glided out from the British 
Fleet. Its skipper was Lt. Comdr. Robert 
Bristowe, a 33-year-old, 6-foot-3-inch Lon- 
don stock broker and reserve officer. Nosing 
gently over the boom defenses of the har- 
bor, Bristowe brought his boat under the 
stern of the Richelieu. Then he loosed 
depth charges to cripple the battleship’s 
rudder, scooted away, and, despite a motor 
breakdown, escaped from the harbor. 

As dawn broke British naval planes 
from the aircraft carrier Hermes flashed 
over Dakar Harbor and attacked the im- 
mobilized Richelieu, not with bombs but 
with torpedoes. When they finished the 
great ship was slowly settling by the stern 
at its anchorage. 

The other “victory” took the shape of 
a brief formality at Alexandria. There the 
French Admiral accepted the British terms 
and surrendered his squadron—the battle- 
ship Lorraine, four cruisers, four destroy- 
ers, two submarines, and small craft—and 
the ships were demilitarized. This left only 
one French capital ship unaccounted for, 
the unfinished battleship Jean Bart, which 
Winston Churchill, in his Sunday radio 
speech, revealed was in a Moroccan har- 
bor. In the same address the Prime Min- 
ister officially closed one of the strangest 
chapters in British naval history by prom- 





ising not to interfere with any other 
French ships as long as they did not at- 
tempt to reach ports where the Germans 
might seize them. 


‘Brush’ 


The final roundup of the French Fleet 
enabled Britain to take steps to fulfill an- 
other of Churchill’s promises: that the 
British Fleet would “assure control of the 
Mediterranean.” 

From Gibraltar and Alexandria the sis- 
ter squadrons of the Mediterranean Fleet 
set out in great sweeps down toward the 
center of the inland sea. The Gibraltar 
detachment was composed of the 42,300- 
ton battle cruiser Hood, two 29,000-ton 
battleships, and the aircraft carrier Ark 
Royal. In the waters near the Balearic Is- 
lands, 36 Italian planes swooped down on 
the British. Before the warships turned to 
steam back to Gibraltar, according to 
London, four planes were shot down and 
seven badly damaged. The Italians 
claimed, however, that the Hood had been 
set on fire and the Ark Royal damaged. 

As the Gibraltar squadron held the at- 
tention of the Italians in the Western 
Mediterranean, the Alexandria flotilla 
swept in from the east. On the afternoon 
of July 9 on the blue horizon it sighted 
the silhouettes of an Italian squadron. In 
it were two reconstructed battleships of 
the Cavour class, mounting twelve 12.6- 
inch guns, plus cruisers and destroyers— 
easy prey in an open fight for the superior 
British Fleet with its three 30,600-ton bat- 
tleships of the Queen Elizabeth type, 
mounting eight 15-inch guns each. 

The Italian Navy was never intended to 
stand up to the weight of the heavy Brit- 
ish squadrons—despite the Duce’s belated 
building of large battleships—and has been 
specifically designed to operate in the clos- 
est conjunction with shore-based aircraft. 





Italy’s new weapon: a barge mounting guns in Genoa Harbor 
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The faster Italian squadron thus met the 
British attack by laying down a smoke 
screen and running for the protection of 


the Calabrian coast at the toe of Italy’s | 


boot. But before the smoke blacked oyt 
the two fleets one 15-inch shell scored 4 
direct hit on an Italian battleship, killed 
29, and injured 69—indicating an interna] 
explosion although not necessarily serious 
damage. At the same time British naya] 
planes rushed to the attack—again with 
torpedoes instead of bombs. They claime: 
to have hit a cruiser. The Italians Jater 
admitted the loss of the destroyer Zaffiro. 

When within range of shore batteries 
the British turned round and began the 
long sail back to their base. For the Ital- 
ians this was a golden opportunity to 
prove their contention that they are able 
to dominate the Mediterranean by air 
power. From Southern Italy, Libya, and 
the Dodecanese Islands, 300 planes as- 
sailed the British from all directions dur- 
ing their three-day return trip to Egyptian 
waters. Rome hailed the result as a great 
victory and claimed to have hit British 
battleships and cruisers. But no ships were 
specified by name while London flatly de- 
nied all the Fascist contentions and <is- 
missed the entire action as “a brush in 
which superior Italian speed let the enemy 
get away.” 

Nevertheless, the encounter was plugged 
hard by the Italian press and radio as a 
fillip to morale. It came at an opportune 
moment. There had been murmurs in 
Rome that Hitler was coasting on his 
laurels and leaving the next phase of the 
war to the Duce. Reports of the sea vic- 
tory quenched this discontent. 


Aerial Torpedoes 

The conflicts with the French at Oran 
and Dakar and with the Italians marked 
the first time the British Navy had been 
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Stuka bomber (left) and torpedo bomber: diagram contrasts their techniques and advantages in sea warfare 


able to use full battle squadrons against 
an enemy fleet (the inconclusive fights off 
Norway were not fleet actions). And for 
the first time the British were able to 
demonstrate their own technique of using 
planes in conjunction with ships. 

In each of these three battles the Brit- 
ish, unlike the Axis Powers, did not de- 
pend on high altitude or dive bombers. 
Instead they used a strictly naval weapon 
—the torpedo bomber. 

The more highly publicized dive bomber 
is far speedier and more maneuverable. 
But the torpedo-carrying plane has three 
great advantages in sea attack. 

1—The dive bomber is_ silhouetted 
against the sky and must come down in 
a long straight dive that frequently gives 
a ship time to alter course and get out of 
its path. The torpedo plane, on the other 
hand, skims along the water at a height 
of 30 to 100 feet, frequently zigzagging. 
This makes it hard to see and hit, especial- 
ly if there is a slight mist on the water or 
the plane has previously laid a smoke 
screen as the British did against the Ital- 
1ans. 

2—The dive bomber must hit a target 
not over 100 feet wide, the beam of most 
battleships. But the torpedo plane is aim- 
ing at the entire 700-foot length of the bat- 
tleship and releases its projectile at 700 to 
1,000 feet from the vessel. 

3—The falling bomb lands on a well- 
armored or reinforced deck, where, even 
though many casualties are inflicted, dam- 
age is likely to be superficial. But the tor- 
pedo strikes at far and away the most vul- 
nerable portion of a vessel, that below the 
waterline. 

This method was first employed by the 
British in the World War, when an experi- 
mental plane called the Blackburn Dart 
was used. But so few hits were scored with 
it that neither the plane nor the technique 
was developed until recent years. The Ger- 
mans carried out some experiments during 
the Spanish Civil War but since then have 


tried torpedo planes only a few times. The 
Italians have not used the method at 
all. 

The British, however, have evolved a 
standard type of plane, the Fairey Sword- 
fish. This is a biplane, equipped for both 
reconnaissance and torpedo work and has 
interchangeable wheels and pontoons. Its 
great drawback is its low speed of 154 
miles an hour. 

To carry these destructive little Sword- 
fish the British had laid plans for one of 
the world’s biggest fleets of aircraft car- 
riers. They have three old ships, the Furi- 
ous, Eagle, and Hermes, having lost the 
Courageous and Glorious. In addition, six 
sister ships of the new Ark Royal are near- 
ly ready or in service—though the Ger- 
mans claim to have torpedoed one, the 
Illustrious. 





Governor Windsor 


On July 9 the Duke of Windsor, former 
King Emperor of the largest empire the 
world has ever seen, was appointed by his 
brother, King George VI, “Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief over the Bahama Is- 
lands, Vice Admiral and Ordinary of the 
Same.” The title covers a post in the Brit- 
ish colonial service usually reserved for 
young men on the way up, or for retired 
Generals. In Windsor’s case, however, it 
represented a compromise in a delicate 
problem. 

This was explained in a broadcast by 
Vernon Bartlett, Member of Parliament 
and BBC commentator, who said that 
British opinion on the Duke of Windsor 
was divided and that the Nazis had “made 
use of his name” in their propaganda. (One 
recent rumor had it that Hitler intended 
to set up Windsor as a puppet King after 
conquering Britain.) Under such circum- 
stances, Bartlett said, the Duke “prob- 


. ably would be glad to serve his country 


out of Europe for the time being.” 





The Duke and Duchess received word of 
the appointment at Lisbon, where they had 
gone as refugees from France. The Duke 
had been serving as liaison officer with the 
French—although he was used mostly to 
attend social functions in Paris, and he 
joined the Duchess on the Riviera during 
the last days of the French campaign. 
British papers said that after the French 
defeat Windsor asked King George for 
any new job available, which led to the 
appointment to the Bahamas. 

The Duke’s new post carries a salary of 
$12,000, and he will rule over 62,000 white 
and Negro subjects on the Bahama Islands 
off the Florida coast. Twenty-nine of the 
islands are inhabited, and the group also 
includes several thousand uninhabited is- 
lets and cays. On one of the islands, San 
Salvador, is the spot where Christopher 
Columbus first set foot in the New World 
in 1492. 

The islands’ history is full of lore about 
pirates, Confederate blockade running 4 la 
Rhett Butler, and rum running during 
Prohibition. Their most important industry 
now is the gathering of sponges, but the 
main source of income has been American 
tourist trade, which was expected to in- 
crease considerably after the ducal couple’s 
arrival. A number of wealthy Americans 
and Canadians established themselves in 
the Bahamas to escape income taxes but 
now have to pay the higher British war 
taxes. 

The attitude of Bahama society toward 
one of the most difficult Windsor ques- 
tions was expressed by its leading figure, 
Lady Taylor, grandmother of Brenda 
Frazier, last year’s New York glamour 
girl. Lady Taylor said: “We will receive 
the Duchess. She is the wife of the King’s 
representative. 

The appointment makes it easy for the 
Duke and Duchess to pay their often pre- 
dicted visit to the United States. Nassau, 
the capital, is only 186 miles and two hours 
by plane from Miami, Fla., and the Gov- 
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Britain’s Home Front Becomes Her Battle Front 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


At the beginning of the war, the 
British civilian was expected to keep 
normal life humming on the home front 
while the British soldier fought abroad. 
Today, with the nation steeled against 
invasion at any moment, the distinc- 
tion between the home front and the 
battle front has vanished. 


Man Power 

Local defense units have been or- 
ganized to patrol the countryside. Men, 
women, and children are constantly en- 
gaged in “disguising England” by rip- 
ping down signposts and camouflaging 
buildings and landmarks. Farmers 
leave machinery lying about to pre- 
vent planes from landing in their fields. 
Cricket players move trucks and other 
obstacles onto the grounds when the 
game is over. 

But above and beyond all this, the 
civilian public seems determined to 
arm itself for a house-to-house defense 
against the invader. The government 
has announced that London will be de- 
fended to the last. The gun rooms of 
country estates have been ransacked 
for weapons of all ages and descrip- 
tions, and there has even been a de- 
mand that the nation’s shooting gal- 
leries should distribute their .22-caliber 
rifles. “Parashots” of both sexes—now 
about 400,000 in number—have pre- 
pared positions in hedgerows and bush- 
es, and many of them engage in regular 
target practice. 

Britain meanwhile continues to mo- 
bilize her man power. British troops 
brought back from the Continent plus 
new arrivals from overseas have been 
reorganized, and the best-trained and 
equipped troops evidently are being 
held in the regional and central mobile 
reserves in positions of readiness to 
move to any point from which the at- 
tack comes. 


Land Power 


The first phase of land defense is 
the protection of all coastal waters and 
harbors which can be controlled by the 
navy, coast artillery, land-based avia- 
tion, and mines. Government wartime 
control of everything that floats also 
has made it possible to supplement the 
navy’s mosquito fleet of motor torpedo 
boats by mobilizing other small craft 
and arming them with machine guns 
-@nd. one~pounders..Sucha fleet can be 


kept hidden in coves and indentations 
on the shore line, going into action only 
when the enemy’s transport boats are 
nearing their landings. 

The second phase of land defense is 
the protection of beaches and other 
landing points. And in the event that 
both water and beach defenses should 
be penetrated, next would come the 
shore defense proper. This, of course, 
assumes that the Germans estab- 
lish a landing, thus giving the Brit- 
ish the new problem of holding the 
invader to his position and destroy- 
ing him before his reinforcements 
arrive. This phase of the defense 
offers the ideal opportunity for major 
counterattacks. The last phase of the 
British defense system assumes that 
the enemy has gained a foothold in 
the interior. 

Should a German land force be or- 
ganized on a coast opposite England, 
it may be expected to be well camou- 
flaged. Large concentrations of small 
boats will probably not be attempted. 
In fact, there will be no armada to be 
destroyed. The organization of such a 
fleet would in all probability follow the 
old Indian principle of “scatter to 
march, assemble to fight.” 

Parachute troops on a large scale 
may be attempted, and it is likely that 
large transport planes also will be used. 

The driblets of news that appear 
from time to time in the English press 
suggest that to meet this the British 
will make use of the practical insular 
perimeter defense, supplemented by 
the more publicized home guard 
“parashots.” This perimeter defense 
provides for installations of concrete 
gun and mortar emplacements at all 
critical points. These gun positions 
will have been carefully sited; fields 
and tables of fire prepared, and gun 
crews trained. 

The crews and guns, however, would 
be held in reserve positions and thrown 
into action only when and where the 
military situation requires. Such a 
British plan appears to consider the 
water line as an obstacle, and not as 
the main line of defense. This differ- 
entiation shows liberation from the 
“Maginot Line” psychology, which in 
Britain’s case would have immobilized 
masses of troops on the long coastline 
instead of freeing them to meet the 


danger where it appears. 
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2 Bahamas Handicap at Hialeah Park. 


The New Europe 


French Take Cure at Vichy; 
Other Nations Fall in Line 


VICHY (17,141 inhab.), the mosi {a- 
mous spa in France, stands on the right 
bank of the broad and shallow Alilier. 
whose quay is bordered by a line of pleas- 
ant parks. The town is . . . devoted to the 
requirements of the invalids who seek: the 
benefit of its waters—Muirhead’s South- 
ern France. 





The old Romans knew Vichy’s sparkling 
medicinal waters. So did Mme. de Séviené, 
Louis XIV, and the two Napoleons. In 
peacetime, 100,000 or more people a season 
have gone there for a cure. Last week 
defeated democratic France was the in- 
valid—seeking a Nazi cure. And al! over 
Europe other nations were taking some- 
what similar cures in accordance witli the 
same prescription. 


French Cure 


The first stage of France’s treatment 
began on July 9 in the theater of Vicliy’s 
ornate domed Casino. About 400 of thie 
618 members of the Chamber of Deputies 
were on hand, including ex-Premier Paul 
Reynaud. He turned up with a bandage: 
head, the result of a recent automobile ac- 
cident—which happened, according to 
some reports, when he was trying to escape 
the country. 

Vice Premier Pierre Laval, the swarthy 
57-year-old butcher’s son who had become 
the power behind the throne and who had 
long been close to the Axis Powers, warned 
the Deputies: “I bring you not the con- 
viction but the certainty that if you want 
an honorable peace you must give Marshal 
Pétain what he wants.” That octogenarian 
Hero of Verdun, who had surrendered to 
Hitler, wanted their signatures to their 
own political purge: power to prepare a 
new constitution wiping out the Third 
Republic and forging a Fascist France. 

With no debate, the Deputies obeyed by 
a 395-to-3 vote, two Socialists and a Radi- 
cal Socialist comprising the opposition. 
Subsequently, 226 of the 314 French Sena- 
tors were asked to add their approval. It 
would have been unanimous but for the 
negative vote of the 75-year-old Marquis 
Pierre de Chambrun, former Counselor of 
the Washington Embassy and an honorary 
American citizen because he is a great- 
great-grandson of Lafayette (see Letters, 
July 15). 

Next day both houses of the French 
Parliament met-together. Again Laval took 
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the floor: “In the cruelest moments of our ° 


history France must accept the necessity 
of a national revolution.” This time, how- 
ever, the invalid democracy gave a death- 
bed gasp. Laval had to consent to a na- 
tional plebiscite on the new constitution 
before the Assembly would vote “all pow- 
ers” to Pétain. And the vote showed more 
opposition: 569 to 80, with fifteen ab- 
stentions. Then, as the Assembly broke 
up, one Deputy cried: “Vive la Répub- 
lique!” 

Two days later President Albert Lebrun, 
who had served eight years, resigned. 
Pétain promptly issued a series of decrees 
—all beginning with the plural “we,” a 
prerogative usually reserved for royalty— 
creating his new regime. He named him- 
self “Chief of the French State,” with 
Laval as his successor. Gen. Maxime Wey- 
vand and Adrien Marquet, former dentist 
and Socialist, kept their posts as Ministers 
of Defense and Interior. They and Laval 


form the triumvirate that wields the power 
in France. Henceforth, the French Parlia- 
ment will be but a powerless “advisory” 


body. 

Pétain turned back the clock to the 
ancien régime before the French Revolu- 
tion by replacing the republic’s 90 depart- 
ments with the old Bourbon provinces and 
announcing that he would install himself, 
when the Germans consented, in Louis 
XIV’s great palace at German-occupied 
Versailles. And he ordered Bastille Day, 
July 14—Sunday of this week—observed 
as a day of mourning. The order was un- 
necessary. French men and women were 
in no mood for dancing in the streets this 
year. 

But if Pétain and Laval expected to im- 
press Berlin by their Vichy cure, they 
were doomed to disappointment. Officially, 
the Nazis had nothing to say about the 
as yet bloodless “revolution” that had 
turned France from a democracy to a 
Fascist dictatorship overnight. However, 
the controlled German press and radio 
made up for that silence. There were many 
warnings that the French cure had come 
too late. One was given by Field Marshal 
Hermann Géring’s Essener National Zei- 
tung: “France must bear the full responsi- 
bility for its mistakes and crimes. Germany 
has gained the dominant role in Europe. 
A France may exist beside her, but not the 
France of yesterday, which has been de- 
feated and which must be satisfied with 
the role assigned to her.” 


Balkan Cure 


In the Balkans, Rumania already had 
taken a similar cure on a smaller scale the 
week before when Ion Gigurtu, a pro-Nazi, 
replaced George Tatarescu as Premier and 
formed a strictly totalitarian government 
(Newsweek, July 15). The Russians had 
occupied Bessarabia and Northern Buko- 
vina, and King Carol hoped the Nazi po- 
litical physicians would make his threat- 
ened nation safe from further territorial 
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The Axis Struggle for Sea Power 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The contact between British and 
Italian naval forces off the southern 
coast of Italy turned into a retiring 
action, with no great casualties re- 
ported. Each side said the other had 
retired, but since the British started 
the offensive movement and further 
stated that the action was disappoint- 
ing because the enemy got away, it is 
probable that the Italians did the re- 
tiring. Another contact was made with 
an Italian troop-transport convoy, but 
neither side would divulge the full ex- 
tent of the casualties. 


Other Seas 


From the Axis point of view the pas- 
sage of the war into this rather hesitant 
sea phase indicates the loss of some of 
its military forcefulness. Britain is still 
the active mortal enemy to be attacked 
by land, sea, and air. But political fac- 
tors entered which were sufficient to 
hold up for the moment the threatened 
invasion of Britain, although that was 
on the cards following the fall of 
France. Russia and the Balkans en- 
tered the picture. 

Russia had to be placated and a 
Balkan war avoided. So the original 
plan had to be modified. Germany 
would wait, while Italy took up the 
active war role in Africa, and Japan 
was induced to give stronger Axis sup- 
port. In a measure playing the role 
Italy formerly did as a nonbelligerent, 
Japan was to put pressure on Britain 
and occupy the attention of the United 
States, which, freed now from the ap- 
prehension that it might have to send 
man power to France, could devote its 
attention exclusively to those matters 
in this sea warfare which vitally affect- 
ed its interests. 

But the immediate and pressing 
problem still remained Russia and the 
Balkans, for centuries the breeding 
place of Continental wars. And here, 
although seldom mentioned, are in- 
volved behind-the-scenes questions of 
sea control also. Power politics could 
and did for the moment still the Bal- 
kan tempest after the Russian move 
into Rumania. The probable final 
play is not yet clear, but perhaps the 
Russian onward movement may be 
stayed by the promise that in the ulti- 
mate division of Balkan spoils Russia 
will obtain control of the northern 
shores of the Dardanelles. Control of 


the Straits has ever been a Russian 
dream, for without it she is locked in 
the Black Sea, just as she is now in the 
Baltic. 

Such a compromise with Russia of- 
fers no serious obstacle to Germany, 
once she can secure the measure of sea 
power in Europe now held by Britain. 
As the inheritor of the Hohenzollern 
and Hapsburg dynasties, new Germany 
would need southern exits for her trade, 
but this is easily arranged by a mili- 
tary power as strong as Germany. The 
old Hapsburg empire held the seaports 
of Trieste and Fiume and the Dalma- 
tian Coast as far south as Montenegro. 
A return to this status would afford 
exits for Germany in the Adriatic at 
the expense of Italy. 

Another practicable sea route for 
Germany can be had by the coming 
redistribution of Balkan territory. This 
time Greece and Yugoslavia would be 
the victims. A natural waterway sys- 
tem extends from the Danube at Bel- 
grade, south through the river system, 
terminating at Salonika, an excellent 
port both for trade and naval opera- 
tions. From this base Germany could 
control the exit from the Dardanelles, 
and Russia would still be bottled up. 

Thus German access to the rich oil 
fields in Iraq and neighboring regions 
need not be approached through the 
Dardanelles and Black Sea but could 
be reached by a flanking movement 
based in the Adriatic and Aegean Seas 
and moving via Egypt, the Suez Canal, 
the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean. 

But Britain and her sea power is still 
the stumbling block. Until she is 
crushed in Europe, her sea power still 
controls the exits from the Baltic and 
the Mediterranean, in addition to the 
passages to the Channel ports and the 
coast of Scandinavia. 

The war has now entered its final 
phase, and because, fundamentally, it 
threatens the control of British sea 
power it has become a broader struggle 
than the last war was. The immediate 
problem facing the world is whether 
militant German land power can over- 
ride British sea control and later as- 
sume its functions. Should this hap- 
pen, the result of such a concentration 
of power under one flag would be so 
revolutionary that there could be small 
hope of an enduring peace or security 
in any part of the world for years. 
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grabbing by Hungary and Bulgaria. Last 
week Rumania even made the gesture of 
withdrawing from the already defunct 
League of Nations in order to please the 
Axis still more. 

As a result, Rumania did escape further 
emputation—temporarily. On July 10 Pre- 
mier Count Paul Teleki of Hungary and 
Count Stephen Csaky, his Foreign Minis- 
ter, were in Munich, the Reich’s favorite 
spot for conferences. They had two inter- 
views, one with Joachim von Ribbentrop 
and Count Galeazzo Ciano, the Axis For- 
eign Ministers, the other with Hitler him- 
self. The Hungarians went to Munich well 
provided with maps and charts to support 
their claims on Transylvania. The maps 
and charts were all they had to take home 
to their people who had been clamoring 
for action. 

On his return to Budapest, Teleki said 
he and the Fiihrer had talked “as man to 
man” and added: “I did not go to Ger- 
many as a beggar. I did not beg there and 
I did not return as a beggar. Our honor 
demands silence.” A Munich communiqué 
had said only that the talks took place 
“in the spirit of the traditional friendly 
relations between the three states.” But 
Giovanni Ansaldo, editor of Ciano’s Leg- 
horn Telegrafo, gave a hint of what had 
happened: “The Axis Powers are engaged 
in a war that is destined to destroy the 
old Europe and to create a new one. But 
as far as the Balkans are concerned, Italy 
and Germany, for obvious reasons, are 
interested in maintaining—at least for the 
moment—peace in that sector.” And he 
also gave a warning to “non-Balkan pow- 
ers”—aimed at Russia—that no further 
penetration into Southeastern Europe 
would be tolerated. 

Hungary was thus politely told that 
its “just demands” would have to await 
the final reckoning after the score with 
Britain had been settled. Teleki announced 
that farmers and farmhands would be re- 
leased from the army to gather the har- 
vest. Rumania followed suit and sent hun- 
dreds of thousands of troops back to their 
wheat fields. That eased somewhat the 
tension in the Balkans. 


Scandinavian Cure 

While France and Rumania swallowed 
their own medicine, Scandinavia was of- 
fered one with a different label by Alfred 
Rosenberg, mouthpiece of Nazi philosophy. 

On July 9 Rosenberg announced that 
Germany had decided to take Sweden un- 
der its wing, along with already occupied 
Denmark and Norway, in a new “Ger- 
manic Union” of the North Sea and Bal- 
tic. His topic was “The Common Nordic 
Destiny,” and he said that the three 
Scandinavian countries were linked with 
the Reich in “a community of fate.” He 
added this sugar coating: “A small nation 
sacrifices none of its honor when it places 
itself under the protection of a really great 
people and a great Reich.” 
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Sweden was none too pleased at the 
prospect.. Svenska Dagbladet, its chief 
newspaper, observed: “As Germany’s spe- 
cial spokesman, Dr. Rosenberg must not 
lose comprehension for the devotion to 
freedom that since time immemorial has 
been an unchangeable peculiarity of the 
Swedish people.” But Sweden had no alter- 
native. It agreed to new barter trade deals 
with the Reich and Norway and was nego- 


Wide World 
German soldiers woo Parisians 


tiating others with Denmark, Italy, Hup. 
gary, and the Soviet Union. 

Pressure was applied to bring Norway 
completely under the Nazi thumb. A fort. 
night ago, after a threat that all Norwegian 
youths would be sent to the Reich if they 
failed to obey, all political parties organ. 
ized a Riksrad (National Council) and 
sent an ultimatum to King Haakon, who 
had fled to London with Premier Johan 
Nygaardsvold’s government, demanding 
his abdication. Last week the self-exiled 
monarch sent back his reply—a flat “no.” 
He said he would give up the throne he 
had held 35 years only if the Norwegians 
themselves demanded it, but refused to do 
so for the Nazis. He presumably felt that 
the demand was made under duress. 

Denmark, which had given in without 
a fight, was likewise called upon to follow 
the Nazi pattern. Last week a new coali- 
tion regime was launched, with Erik de 
Scavenius succeeding the Radical septua- 
genarian, Dr. Peter Munch, as Foreign 
Minister. 


Significance 


According to the prejudices of the out- 
sider, the Pétain government in France 
“an be criticized as weak and blind, or, 
on the other hand, compared with the re- 
gime of the great Adolphe Thiers who res- 
urrected France after the defeat of 1871. 
It at least chose not to join the sad array 
of Polish, Czech, Dutch, and other gov- 
ernments in exile; some of the reforms it 
accents—such as youth training and sup- 
pression of political chaos—strike at seri- 
ous weaknesses of the past; and it has the 
semblance of a foreign policy—however 
ghostly it may be—in that Laval is one 
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Friendly foes on a tour of the Maginot Line 
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Acme 
Bossing France: Pétain.. . 


of those who, assuming that Italy is as 
much the unwilling prisoner of Germany 
as France is, believes that a Latin bloc 
can eventually save Europe from Teu- 
tonic domination. Its weakness is that the 
leaders may fail to get the confidence ei- 
ther of the French people or of Hitler and 
hence must exist on the dubious support of 
Mussolini alone or give way to new men. 

But the hard fact of the moment is that 
Hitler, after less than a year of war, is 
nearly in a position to create the “fourth 
Europe” in a little over a century (the 
others were Napoleon’s, the one created 
by the Congress of Vienna after Napo- 
leon’s defeat which led to the growth of 
nationalism, and the Versailles Europe) . 

Hitler’s is a Continent ravaged by war 
and facing starvation. But the Fiihrer 
has done as much planning for the final 
disposition of his conquests as for the con- 
quests themselves. Something of the spir- 
it animating the conquering race was 
shown in a letter received last week from 
a NEWSWEEK correspondent in Bucharest, 
written during the Russian occupation of 
Bessarabia: “I saw my first refugees from 
Bessarabia sitting before the German Le- 
gation, very forlorn in their peasant cos- 
tumes, their parcels beside them. They 
were unhappy, of course, having to leave 
their hard-worked land, but their confi- 
Cence in the Fiihrer is boundless. ‘No 
German is going to st.rve in this world 
any more,’ an old woman said to me.” 

While the geographical borders still re- 
main to be fixed at the peace table, the 
new economic-political order already is 
being put into effect. The German plan 
roughly resembles the American big- 
league-baseball farm system. 

The main objective evidently is a self- 
sufficient Continent with African preserves. 
Its currency probably will be an interna- 
tional mark—not backed by gold unless at 
some future date relations with the United 
States should make that expedient. 
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Weygand, Defense Minister... 
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... Pierre Laval, Vice Premier .. . 
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... Adrien Marquet, Interior Chief 





Publicly discussed German plans divide 
the “lebensraum” into three parts. In the 
west, France, Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark have been conquered. Britain has 
not, and Switzerland, though in the pin- 
cers, remains stubborn. In the northeast, 
Rosenberg laid down the future to Scan- 
dinavia last week, and Poland is con- 
quered, but the Baltic states and the Bal- 
kans still are disputed with Russia. In the 
south, Spain is tied to the Axis, Portugal 
is under pressure, and Greece is helpless, 
but Turkey, Syria, and Palestine still have 
possibilities of resistance. 

According to these plans Germany and 
Italy are to be the main beneficiaries of 
the system, with the economy of all the 
regimented to their needs. The 
German newspapers and radio talk of the 
new Europe in long-range terms of thriving 
industry and full granaries. But the Ger- 
man leaders, knowing that their army and 
people must be fed this winter, have been 
acting in a hurry, stripping the conquered 
territories as fast as possible. 

Moreover, before Hitler’s Europe be- 
comes more than an eleven months’ mili- 
tary wonder, two great obstacles must be 
overcome. One is Russia, now treated on 


others 


the surface like a partner in conquest but 
obviously full of danger. And the other— 
conquest of Britain. 
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Cuban Election 


When the 32-year-old Fulgencio Batista 
seized control of Cuba with a military 
coup on Sept. 4, 1933, he placed Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin in the chair of 
President. For seven years Batista—former 
day laborer and sergeant-stenographer in 
the Cuban Army, now self-elevated to the 
rank of colonel—continued to rule as Army 
Chief through four successive puppet Presi- 
dencies. Last week he stepped from be- 
hind the scenes to run for President him- 
self, and his opponent was Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin, who was ousted from 
the Presidency in 1934. 

There was never much doubt as to the 
outcome of the elections. Batista had the 
support of seven parties, ranging from 
Right to Left, whereas Grau San Martin 
was backed by only three. Batista’s large 
staff of publicity men conducted the most 
lavish campaign ever known to Cuba. 
Grau San Martin, lacking funds, could 
make only a speaking tour. 

The incumbent, President Federico 
Laredo Bru, had promised an “absolutely 
impartial” election, and last Sunday, when 
Cubans voted to fill almost every electoral 
office on the island, police stood guard 
over the polling places as riot cars pa- 
trolled the streets. Nevertheless, there were 
widespread disorders; at least six were 
killed and almost 40 wounded. Polling 
places were burned and telegraph and tele- 
phone wires cut. 

Unofficial results the next day gave 
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Batista a wide margin of victory, but the 
opposition, charging terrorism, threatened 
to appeal to the courts. The winner will 
take office on Oct. 1 for a four-year term. 


On July 11, four days after the Mexican 
Presidential and Congressional elections, 
the vote count began under heavy military 
and police protection. Thousands of fol- 
lowers of Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho, 
the government candidate, had gathered 
from all over the country in Mexico City 
to celebrate their candidate’s and the gov- 
ernment party’s victory over the conserva- 
tive opponent, Gen. Juan Andreu Alma- 
zan. Heavy rains cut the demonstrations 
short, however, and doused the prospect of 
violence. ; 

The Almazanistas set up duplicate 
counting offices and announced that they 
had won at least 150 out of the total of 
172 electoral districts. But the Mexican 
Revolutionary party announced that Avi- 
la Camacho had received 94 per cent of 
all votes. The final decision lies with Con- 
gress, which convenes on Sept. 1. With 
each side claiming victory, the possibility 
arose that two Congresses might exist, of 
which the Avila Camachista one would be 
the “officially recognized” one. 

Almazan will challenge the “official” 
count, but even after federal police had 
searched his private offices and seized his 
papers without a warrant, his only com- 
ment was: “They’re trying to see if I'll 
lose my patience, but I won’t.” 


Hands Off Havana 


Talks Concern Only Americas, 
U.S. Tells the Belligerents 





Our own neutrality must be dependent 
to a degree on the actions of our neigh- 
bors . . . We hear much of the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere and it usually 
revolves around the guns and ships re- 
quired to protect the nations which nature 
has divided from the tribulations of Europe 
and Asia. Of far greater importance than 
guns and ships is the spirit which lies 
behind the pronouncements of the leaders 
of these nations. Hemisphere defense is 
more a problem of mutual cooperation 
than it is of the material weapons which 
each nation can supply for the common 
defense. From “Are We Ready?” by Brock- 
holst Livingston in the United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings of May 1940. 


That issue of cooperation is the nub of 
the conference of 21 American republics, 
set for Havana July 20. And this time the 
delegates are going to consider questions 
with more potential dynamite in them 
than in any of the previous Pan-American 
gatherings. 

However, the fact that four Foreign 
Ministers — those of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Uruguay—won’t attend the 
parley indicates that it will be largely con- 
sultative. In fact, the United States had 


decided in advance on bilateral discus- 
sions of most of the more important ques- 
tions (see Periscope) . 

Weeks in advance of the meeting, Axis 
diplomats and agents in South America, 
as well as newspapers in Germany and 
Italy, began working up a belligerent prel- 
ude for it. The theme of their propaganda 
has been that a Pan-American economic 
bloc would deprive the main Latin-Amer- 
ican producers of raw materials of their 
normal European markets, and put them 
at the mercy of the United States. 

The most overt pressure was applied by 
Dr. Otto Reinebeck, German Minister to 
the Central American republics. He sent a 


note to the five governments to which he 
is accredited, warning them against sub. 
scribing to any anti-Nazi move at Havana. 
Each rebuffed him. And at a press confer- 
ence in Washington July 11, Secretary Hul] 
warned that Germany must not try to in- 
terfere at the conference. 

Likewise, Germany’s opponent was kept 
at a distance: a request of the British Em- 
bassy in Washington to be kept informed 
on United States proposals for the confer- 
ence was turned down on the grounds that 
the meeting concerned only the Americas, 


“For Secretary Hull, the Havana confer- J 


ence represents the fourth attempt to en- 
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Wide World Radiophotos 


Red Tide: In Rumanian Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina Russian 
motorized units pushed south to the Prut and Danube Rivers, greeted 
everywhere (according to Moscow communiqués) by enraptured natives. 
Above is a scene in Kishinev, Bessarabia; below, the entry into Bukovina. 
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courage mutual cooperation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere in his seven years as Secre- 
tary of State. The first was made at Mon- 
tevideo in 1933, the second at Buenos Aires 
in 1936, and the last at Lima in 1938. 

At this meeting he will have a shrewd 
staff for guidance. The assistants chosen to 
leave with him this week were Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolf Berle, who origi- 
nated the plan for a surplus cartel among 
the Americas; Leo Pasvolsky, Special As- 
sistant Secretary of State; Harry D. White, 
director of monetary research in the Treas- 
ury Department; Grosvenor M. Jones, as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Leslie A. Wheel- 
er, director of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
culture Relations of the Department of 
Agriculture; William Dawson, Ambassador 
to Panama, and Laurence Duggan, chief 
of the State Department Division of Amer- 
ican Republics. 





Marines at Bay 


Japanese Indignation Growing 
Over Seizure of 16 Gendarmes 


American Marines were first landed in 
China in 1844 as a guard to Caleb Cush- 
ing, the first American Minister. Since 
then the leathernecks* have seen much 
action there, notably in the Boxer Rebel- 
lion of 1900, when they fought at Tientsin 
and raised the siege of the American Lega- 
tion at Peking. Today 500 are stationed 
at Tientsin and Peking (now known as 
Peiping) , but their biggest force in China 
is the Fourth Marine Regiment of 50 
officers and 1,000 men detailed to the 
American defense sector of Shanghai’s In- 
ternational Settlement. 

On July 7 Gen. Toshizo Nishio, the Jap- 
anese Commander-in-Chief in China, vis- 
ited the International Settlement. Jap- 
anese alithorities, without notifying the 
Marines of their intention, as they should 
have done, sent sixteen gendarmes in plain 
clothes into the American sector during 
the General’s visit. The Marines prompt- 
ly arrested the gendarmes, and Col. De 
Witt Peck, the Fourth Regiment com- 
mander, refused to release them until he 
got an apology for the violation. Maj. 
Gen. Saburo Miura, commander of the 
gendarmes, said he was “very sorry,” and 
the men were freed. 

Thus started a flare-up. News of the 
incident got out, together with a state- 
ment that the Japanese had apologized. 
Thereupon the Japanese indignantly de- 
nied that any apology had been tendered 
—the “very sorry” phrase, it was ex- 
plained, only meant “an expression of 
general and mild regrets.” And they add- 
ed further that the gendarmes had been 





*The nickname dates from the time when the 
marine uniform included a black leather stock 
(and also knee breeches and powdered wig). 
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London news vendors chalk wares 


maltreated and humiliated. Peck retorted: 
“It’s a lie!” 

For several days feelings ran high. A 
Japanese Army paper front-paged a car- 
toon showing an American Marine point- 
ing a gun at a chained Japanese gendarme, 
with this caption: “He treats Japanese 
like animals.” Posters proclaiming “Down 
With America!” were plastered about 
Shanghai, and Japanese held a protest 
mass meeting. This time it was the Jap- 
anese who demanded an apology—which 
Peck refused to make. 


Britain 

On July 8 Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita summoned Sir Robert Craigie, Brit- 
ish Ambassador, to express Japan’s “deep 
dissatisfaction” at Britain’s refusal to 
close the Burma Road to shipments of 
supplies for Chiang Kai-shek. Three days 
later Vice Foreign Minister Masayuki 
Tani warned Craigie that Japan could not 
wait “much longer,” and the Tokyo Gov- 
ernment was reported to have agreed 
on “strong final measures” against Brit- 
ain. In London, Ambassador Mamoru 
Shigemitsu took up the issue with Foreign 
Under-Secretary Richard Austen Butler. 

Next day, with fresh instructions from 
London, Craigie again saw Arita and a 
Japanese communiqué announced “satis- 
factory progress.” A stopgap solution of 
the preblem was reached: Britain agreed 
to halt the arms traffic from British Bur- 
ma into “free China” for the next several 
months. 

Chinese supplies will be scarcely af- 
fected by the compromise, for it will oper- 
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ate during the rainy season, when floods 
make the road virtually useless. But the 
long-range effect for Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek will be greater. For last week 
the Soviet Union said—through the Tass 
official news agency—that its future atti- 
tude to China would be determined by 
that of the United States and Britain: if 
they continued to support Chiang, so 
would Russia; otherwise, the Bolsheviks 
would make friends with Japan. And on 
Monday of this week the British Acting 
Governor of Malaya disclosed in a radio 
speech—later grudgingly confirmed in 
London—that the British had begun to 
sound out the Japanese and Chinese on 
the prospects of making peace. 





Sidelights of the War 


The Medal of the Order of the British 
Empire was awarded by King George last 
week to Mrs. Daisy Cardwell, 45-year-old 
farmer’s wife, for capturing a German avia- 
tor who parachuted from a disabled bomb- 
er into her front yard. As Mrs. Cardwell 
described it, she simply put on her “fierc- 
est frown,” walked up to the man, and 
demanded his pistol. He gave it to her. 


‘| Four days later, a village innkeeper and 
a house painter, armed with only a toy 
pistol, ran to a German bomber which 
crashed in a field near their town in South- 
west England. They found one of the crew 
dead, another severely wounded. The 
other three surrendered. 


* The Milan Prefect of Police last week 
decreed an end to “frivolous activities, in- 
cluding petting parties” which “contrast 
with the present international situation.” 


The Gazzetta del Popolo of Turin 
scolded its province, Piedmont, which bor- 
ders on France, for being the only section 
of Italy to show a declining annual birth- 
rate. “Other sections of Italy,” said the 
paper, “have shown that the demographic 
phenomenon can be dominated by the will 
of men. Proximity to France is no reason 
for having similar manners.” 


4A German court-martial sentenced a 
store manager in Dordrecht, the Nether- 
lands, to three years’ imprisonment because 
he advised his women employes to turn 
down dates with German soldiers. 


{ Because of the shortage of paper, Lon- 
don’s news vendors are no longer supplied 
with printed posters and instead use black- 
boards which they inscribe themselves. One 
last week was headed: “Mediterranean 
Boat Race—Results.” Another had a 
rhyme: 


Old Musso, we know is an old so-and-so, 

To Hitler, the rat, he has pandered, 

Read how we shall win from these partners 
in sin, 

In The Star, or The News, or The Stand- 
ard. 
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Country in the City 


New York went rural last week, with a 
country fair staged on Washington Square, 
Greenwich Village, to aid child refugces of 
war-torn Europe. The fair, a three-year- 
old Village celebration whose profits here- 
tofore had been given to Spanish refugees, 
was turned over to eight war-relief or- 
ganizations and a list of sponsors headed 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Mayor La 
Guardia. In the first week of the two-week 
fair, some 3,500 visitors spent some $5,000 
fishing for liquor bottles, watching Polish 
dances, bowling by swing. ball, and on a 
variety of other attractions. Johnny, the 
midget-mascot of the Philip Morris radio 
program, auctioned off pictures contrib- 
uted to the cause by artists. And while the 
grownups reveled in the simple pleasures, 
the Village boys proved themselves to be 
no different from those at other country 
fairs; they organized the usual knothole 
gang to see the circus. 


...swing-ball bowling bani 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
and the outsiders looking in 
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The Amazing Lord Haw Haw 
Climbs Into Fiction Ranks 





Considering all the publicity about the 
fabulous Lord Haw Haw, the suave Naz} 
propagandist who broadcasts to the Brit- 
ish people,* it was inevitable that at least 
one fiction story should be written about 
him. This week it emerges: THe Devry 
or Lorp Haw Haw, by one Brett Rut- 
ledge (rumored in publishing circles to be 
Elliot Paul, author of “The Life and Death 
of a Spanish Town” and various mystery 
stories) . 

The tale is based on the idea that Lord 
Haw Haw (who got his name from an 
English journalist’s epithet and now uses 
it on the air) is actually operating in the 
United States, to avoid the probability of 
his detection and assassination by Allied 
spies in Germany. But an American under- 
cover man working for the French tracks 
him down with a combination of clever de- 
tective work and radio direction finding 
and finally polishes off the blighter. On the 
whole, the yarn is amusing, though sloppily 
written, and it blends into a fascinating 
spy thriller for light summer reading. (Tue 
Deatu or Lorp Haw Haw. 306 pages, 
73,000 words. Photographs. Random 
House, New York. $2.) 

Other Haw Haw news of the week: 


{ For all that has been written about him, 
no one but the higher-ups in Germany is as 
yet positive of the propagandist’s identity. 
The best guess is that he is one William 
Joyce, a graduate of London University 
and one of Sir Oswald Mosley’s best Fascist 
tub thumpers before he left for Germany, 
changed his name to Froelich, and leaped 
to fame. But last week Dr. Henry Lee 
Smith, Columbia University speech ex- 
pert who conducts the “Where Are You 
From?” show over the Mutual®network, 
made an analysis for NeEwSwEEK. 

“His speech has all the qualities natu- 
rally which we Americans associate with 
British voices,” said Dr. Smith, “but lacks 
the ‘Oxford’ or ‘West End Cockney’ pecu- 
liarities . . . His cadence is almost Ameri- 
can—identical with the good-class speaker 
of this country. This is probably due to one 
of two reasons, possibly both: (1) Lord 
Haw Haw has lost most of his local peculi- 
arities either by extensive training or (2) 
by extensive travel in other English-speak- 
ing countries. I would say after hearing 
him that he had probably spent consider- 
able time in the United States.” 


{ Lord Haw Haw himself, and his Iowa- 
born colleague, Fred Kaltenbach (who 





*In recent weeks the Germans have begun to 
capitalize on Haw Haw’s publicity and now 
beam his talks to the United States almost 
every night at 9:30 EDT (19-, 25-, and 3!- 
meter short-wave bands) . 
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-tyles himself Lord Hee Haw), continued 
to snarl at British “baseness” and “treach- 
ery” in putting the French Fleet out of ac- 
tion. Kaltenbach gloated over increased 
German influence in the Balkans and said 
the states in that region had joined “The 
Lion Tamers’ Club” (nations opposed to 
Britain) . 

Another recent Nazi theme is scolding 
the United States for its “inconsistent” at- 





Three Lions 
William Joyce—is he Haw Haw? 


titude on the Monroe Doctrine. Warnings 
that America must not meddle in the af- 
fairs of Europe if European powers are to 
stay out of the Western Hemisphere have 
been mingled with the usual stay-out-of- 
war propaganda emanating from Berlin. 


© The British were by no means silent last 
week. Their most telling taunt of the week 
in a German-language broadcast was a 
commentary on a Nazi curb on the use of 
sleeping powders, in which they alleged 
that war nerves and air raids had driven 
many Germans to sedatives. 





NBC’s New Boss 


When Lenox R. Lohr became president 
of the National Broadcasting Co. in Jan- 
uary 1936, a youthful, Georgia-born exec- 
utive named Niles Trammell was hanging 
up new sales records in Chicago as vice 
president in charge of NBC’s central di- 
vision. Promoted to executive vice pres- 
ident three years later, Trammell had lit- 
tle time to orient himself in his new post 
before he got another. Last month Major 
Lohr announced his resignation as NBC 
head, and last week Trammell found hini- 
self president of the world’s biggest broad- 
casting company. 

NBC’s 46-year-old boss is a radio oddi- 
ty—an executive who worked his way up 
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Wide World 
Niles Trammell, new NBC chief 


solely in communications. A lieutenant in 
the Army in 1917-18 (Twelfth Division) , 
Trammell served as staff officer under 
Maj. Gen. Charles G. Morton in San 
Francisco until 1923. Then he took a West 
Coast job with RCA, married the Gener- 
al’s stepdaughter, Elizabeth Huff of 
Greensburg, Pa., and, reversing Greeley, 
worked his way eastward to bigger and 
bigger positions. In 1928 he joined up 
with NBC in Chicago; a scant twelve 
years with the company earned him its 
highest post. 








MUSIC 





Tanglewood Dream School: 
a Seminar of Music Eventuates 
for Sergei Koussevitzky 


Tanglewood is a 150-acre estate nestled 
in a blue bowl of the Berkshire Hills at 
Lenox, Mass. Here Hawthorne wrote “The 
House of the Seven Gables” and spun his 
“Tanglewood Tales”; here also Emerson, 
Holmes, and Melville were frequent guests. 
Tanglewood’s importance now is not lit- 
erary but musical: in 1937 Mrs. Gorham 
Brooks, wealthy Boston society matron 
and music lover, gave the estate to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for a sum- 
mer home. 

Here for three years have been held the 
fashionable Berkshire Music Festivals with 
the Boston Symphony under the baton 
of Dr. Sergei Koussevitzky, who has con- 
ducted the orchestra since 1924. Often 
called the American Salzburg, this summer 
concert series has become famous for its 
superb music—and its carriage-trade clien- 
tele. But in a year when democracy is else- 


where on the wane, the Russian-born maes- 
tro has democratized his festival. 

In Tanglewood last week 325 music lov- 
ers and students, selected from more than 
600 applicants from nearly every state, 
Canada, and Mexico, assembled for the 
start of a unique six-week study course for 
which the tuition is a mere $100, while 
room and board are a reasonable $18 week- 
ly. The faculty is topped by the greatest 
living double-bass (bull fiddle) virtuoso, 
who also happens to be Sergei Alexandro- 
vitch Koussevitzky. Other “teachers” in- 
clude 30 members of the Boston Sym- 
phony, the composers Paul Hindemith and 
Aaron Copland, and a handful of music- 
world luminaries like Herbert Graf, Met- 
ropolitan Opera stage director, and Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith of the New York Pub- 
lic Library’s music division. 

Quartered at Cranwell and Lenox, boys’ 
prep schools closed for the summer, the 
students—half of whom are under 25, all 
under 40, and for the most part graduates 
of good music schools like the Juilliard in 
Manhattan—will attend all the rehearsals 
and regular programs of the Boston Sym- 
phony. They will constitute a choir and 
chorus which will sing Bach’s B minor 
Mass with the orchestra Aug. 17, while 
others will play in a student orchestra. 
And everybody will attend the nine reg- 
ular Boston Symphony Festival concerts 
in the handsome $80,000 shed, new last 
year, between Aug. 1 and 18. For recrea- 
tion, among other things, there is folk 
dancing or a swim in Lake Mahkeenac. 

The festival is the realization of one 
man’s dream. In Moscow before the World 
War and revolution wiped out his wife’s 
large fortune, Koussevitzky hoped to es- 
tablish just such a music seminar; again in 
1929 he dreamed of a similar venture in 
White Plains, N.Y., only to have his 
hopes dashed by the market crash. Last 
week at the dedicatory exercises, for which 
Mrs. Brooks and her daughter Violet came 
down from their summer home in Dub- 
lin, N.H., the sleek maestro could turn 
his back on an unhappy Europe where his 
reputation was made and declare: “So 
long as culture and art exist there is hope 
for humanity . . . If there was ever a time 
to speak of music, it is now, in the New 


World.” 


- 


Okeh Records Again 


When the World War broke out in 1914, 
Otto Heinemann, a German, was interned 
in England. Released in 1915, he came to 
the United States, and in 1917 he started 
the General Phonograph Co. in Newark, 
N.J., and eventually manufactured rec- 
ords. For a catchy label, he turned to a 
word then becoming popular—“okeh.” 

The company’s first big success was its 
famous “Laughing Record,” which is just 
that. A German importation and issued 
with doubt in 1921, it has sold more than 
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3,000,000 copies—and is still selling. Okeh 
was the first to issue “race” records for 
the Negro public; Louis Armstrong, Duke 
Ellington and other hot Harlem bands first 
won fame among Negro jazzsteppers of 
the era. But their drawing power didn’t 
compare with that of the dusky Mamie 
Smith, whose blue songs were so popular 
that when records dropped from $1 to 85 
cents after the war, Mamie’s alone con- 
tinued at $1. 

Okeh white jazz began politely with 
Vincent Lopez, the Happiness Boys, and 
Vaughn de Leath but was eventually ex- 
panded to include hot bands like Casa 
Loma, Bix Beiderbecke’s gang, the Dorsey 
brothers, and Sophie Tucker. The com- 
pany also issued classical recordings made 
in Europe by John McCormack, John 
Charles Thomas, and other artists under 
exclusive contract to Victor in this coun- 
try; this smart trick led to Okeh’s purchase 
by Columbia in 1927. 

The Okeh label was dropped during a 
1932 Columbia reorganization. It was 
briefly revived in 1935, then allowed to 
lapse. This week it is revived again with 
a splash by Columbia, with an eye to chal- 
lenging Decca’s undisputed leadership in 
the 35-cent field. The Bridgeport, Conn., 
firm hopes that buyers will find the catchy 
old name—which now replaces the “Voca- 
lion” label—easier to remember. Orchestras 
in the new line-up include Count Basie 
and Gene Krupa, who have been dropped 
from the 50-cent Columbia class. 





Organ Within Walls 


This Christmas Eve, James Trees, 38- 
year-old convict in the Michigan City, Ind., 
state prison, will be released on parole after 
serving six years and eight months of a ten- 
year term for robbery. There is a job, as 
an organ mechanic, waiting for him; and it 
is a job that Jim—described by prison of- 
ficials as a “completely rehabilitated man” 
—has made for himself in the last four 
years. : 

Inspired by a 1936 sermon on determina- 
tion by Chaplain Robert Hall, Trees volun- 
teered to construct an organ for the jail. 
As director of the prison band he realized 
the need for such an instrument, but he 
knew nothing about pipe-organ construc- 
tion. He asked his mother to send him 
two books on organ building, however, and 
read them in his spare time. Then, with- 
out funds or previous experience, he went 
to work. 

Trees wrote Dr. William H. Barnes, au- 
thor of one of the books, for help. Even- 
tually Barnes located 350 of the 450 nec- 
essary pipes, mostly from junked theater 
organs, also a motor and air compressor, 
and a console (keyboard). With poor 


tools, the prisoner fashioned the other 100 
pipes needed, from scraps. The wiring and 
installation of all the tubes, valves, ped- 
als, and other complicated machinery is 


Trees’ own work. For instance, he made 
the 450 magnetic coils needed to control 
the valve action out of $30 worth of fine 
copper wire (the prison’s only large contri- 
bution) and some scraps of leather wangled 
from the leather shop. The result is valued 
at $7,000—and it actually cost a mere 
$100! 

When the organ was dedicated last week 
in the chapel, Jim Trees’ snow-haired moth- 
er, out from Cincinnati for the occasion, 
sobbed throughout the ceremony. Jim can 
only play chopsticks on his handsome new 
instrument; but performances are assured 
long after his time is up. A murderer serv- 
ing a life sentence, who is also an accom- 
plished pianist, has been taking pipe-organ 
lessons. 
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Noel Coward wrote “Ill See You 
Again” during a twenty-minute New York 
taxi ride in 1929. Evelyn Laye, the Eng- 
lish soprano who sang this and “Zigeuner” 
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in the first American production of “Bit- 
tersweet”—Coward’s favorite of his many 
shows—has recorded both waltzes for 
Brunswick (one 10-inch record, 75 cents). 
Hildegarde’s Decca album (three 10-inch 
records, $2.75) is more expensive but con- 
tains six expertly sung Coward numbers. 
including “Some Day I'll Find You” and 
“Tl Follow My Secret Heart.” 


In February 1854, the insane composer 
Robert Schumann tried to drown himself 
in the Rhine. He failed, but the attempted 
suicide made a lasting impression on his 
friend Johannes Brahms. Before he was 
26, Brahms wrote the explosive piano con- 
certo No. 1 in D minor, the first movement 
of which is a musical essay on self-le- 
struction. Hissed at its Leipzig premiére 
in 1859 (with Brahms himself at the 
piano) , the tempestuous concerto has ney- 
er been a popular favorite. But Arthur 
Schnabel and the London Philharmonic 
have given it a fine performance (six 12- 
inch Victor records in album, $12). 


Probably the most effective performance 
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James Trees at the organ he made in prison 
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of Saint-Saéns’ tone-poem “Danse Maca- 
bre” occurs in Henrik Ibsen’s tragedy, 
“John Gabriel Borkman,” in which the 
music—played offstage by a girl pianist for 
the melancholy central character—literal- 
ly supplies the first-act climax. Hollywood 
has lifted this leaf from Ibsen’s book so 
often that the tragic waltz is a common- 
place sound effect in movie murder mys- 
teries. But Frederick Stock and the Chi- 
cago Symphony give the perennial a fresh 
and refreshing performance on a new 12- 
inch Columbia disk ($2). 
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Hollywood Finds Jane Austen 
With ‘Pride and Prejudice’ 


While Jane Austen’s Prive anv Pres- 
upiceE may not be her best novel, it is 
probably her best known and a represent- 
ative example of the Hampshire spin- 
ster’s irony and accurate observation. In 
screening this classic, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer preserves enough of its wit and 
characterization to make a graceful cos- 
tume-comedy of manners. 

Written in 1797, but not published until 
sixteen years later, “Pride and Prejudice” 
poked a gentle, prodding finger of scorn at 
the English squirearchy while considering, 
among other provincial phenomena, the 
artful dodges of a middle-class mother 
saddled with five marriageable daughters. 
In the film, as in the novel, interest cen- 
ters on the romance between the forth- 
right, “modern” Elizabeth Bennet (Greer 
Garson) and the handsome, wealthy, and 
inordinately stuff-shirted Mr. Darcy (Lau- 
rence Olivier) ; a sub-plot charts the altar- 
ward progress of Jane Bennet (Maureen 
O'Sullivan), Darcy’s amiable friend, Mr. 
Bingley (Bruce Lester) , and several other 
alliances in a descending scale of impor- 
tance. 

Although Helen Jerome’s popular dram- 
atization (Broadway: 1935) is credited 
as their source book, the screen play fash- 
ioned by Aldous Huxley and Jane Murfin 
hews even closer to the novel. Several 
characters have been dropped in tighten- 
ing the plot, and the obsequious Mr. Col- 
lins—probably in discretion’s name—has 
been demoted from clergyman to librarian, 
but a surprising amount of Jane Austen’s 
dialogue has been retained. The most no- 
table departure in the script is an inevi- 
table bow to the box office that plays some 
of the subtle characterizations for broad 
comedy. 

Greer Garson is excellently cast as the 
rebel Elizabeth, and Laurence Olivier 
seems to have no trouble assuming the 
mien and manners of the ineffable Darcy. 
For his sure-fire laughs, however, Robert 
Z. Leonard, director, depends on Mary 
Boland as the flutter *7~<. ™-nnet, Edna 
















































Greer Garson gets a helping hand 


May Oliver as the imperious Lady Cath- 
erine, and Melville Cooper as her early- 
nineteenth-century stooge. The lengthy 
supporting cast further includes Ann 
Rutherford, Frieda Inescort, Edmund 
Gwenn, Heather Angel, Marsha Hunt, and 
Edward Ashley. 


Horseflesh in Maryland 


Last year Twentieth Century-Fox spun 
the box-office wickets with “Kentucky”— 
a Technicolored tribute to horse raising 
and racing in the Blue Grass country 
(Newsweek, Jan. 2, 1939). The current 
MARYLAND is a companion piece that is 





hardly likely to mat~h its predecessor’s 














success—it suffers too much from a defi- 
ciency of story-building vitamins. Directed 
by Henry King, this is the story of a 
woman who, because her husband is killed 
in a hunt, disposes of her stables with the 
determination that her son shall never 
ride a horse. But he does, of course. Fay 
Bainter, Walter Brennan, Brenda Joyce, 
John Payne. 
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Dirty Work Near Pago Pago 

Edward Small’s Sourn or Paco Paco* 
will hardly force Dorothy Lamour to look 
to her laurels—or their screen equivalent 
in horticultural haberdashery. Neverthe- 
less, this United Artists entry in the Sa- 
rong Sweepstakes is a breath of hokum 
from the South Seas that will pass the 
time entertainingly enough. 

On the uncharted island projected in 
George Bruce’s highly fanciful screen play, 
the handsome Polynesians are still “chil- 
dren at heart” and their young chief, 
Kehane (Jon Hall), is quite uncritical of 
the dusky charms of his sweetheart 
(Olympe Bradna) , when their Eden is in- 
vaded by a pearl-hunting pirate (Victor 
McLaglen) and an unregenerate entourage 
that includes a blond and painted hostess 
(Frances Farmer) from a waterfront dive. 
While the author deserves special men- 
tion for his restraint in not blowing up an 
available volcano for the customary holo- 
caust, his saga of a white man’s over- 





*According to the studio’s research depart- 
ment, Pago Pago—properly pronounced Pango 
Pango—owes its generally accepted misspelling 
to the fact the missionaries who first sailed into 
that Samoan harbor had _mislaid the 
of “N’s” for their printing press. 
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W. are through a phase of pos- 
sibly far greater significance than I am 
prepared or qualified to comment on. 
It is, it goes practically without saying, 
a phase in that part of our lovely 
American life which has to do with en- 
tertainment. We are undergoing a 
powerful attack of nostalgia. 

To some of us it is a welcome mani- 
festation. It is nice to see and hear 
the works of men who worked effective- 
ly a rather long time ago. And yet one 
suspects that this may be a worrisome, 
barren day, right now. Pleasurable, yes, 
the resurrection of old tunes. Enjoya- 
ble indeed, the going to watch tired. 
elderly films unwound again. The tune 
“Rose Room” never got old for my 
dough. But this is not tune talk. This 
is more concerned with the visual, the 
cinema. I just happened to want to 
suggest that a future more accurate, 
more painstaking Mark Sullivan might 
look upon this second in history and 
confirm my theory that a wish and re- 
member phase is a result of stifling 
power of world conditions on creative 
work. 

In this anno of a seemingly scornful 
domini one finds in the City of New 
York a successful movie house called 
the Miami, the policy of which is to 
offer silent pictures. The Miami gets 
packed. Rather uptown, in more ways 
than one, is the Museum of Modern 
Art, a somewhat chichi institution 
which at the moment is presenting a 
Fairbanks festival. Most movies today 
are terrible. That’s why the revival of 
a picture that Doug Fairbanks made 
years and years ago can attract such 
unhomogeneous and not inconsiderable 
groups as are attracted these uncom- 
fortable days. 

The Museum of Modern Art is as bad 
as that sounds. It is a self-conscious 
place in West 53rd Street where you 
can maybe catch your death of cold 
wandering through the Mexican art ex- 
hibition, which will run all summer, and 
where you also can endure the anach- 
ronism of old pictures run off in an 
air-conditioned atmosphere. 

I went there the other day. They 
were showing a double feature, two 
Douglas Fairbanks jobs. One of them 
was “Manhattan Madness,” the other 
was “Wild and Woolly.” The audi- 
torium was about half full, boys and 
girls together, me, and probably Mamie 
O’Rourke. A couple of lone men in 
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Into the Silences 


by JOHN O'HARA 


their late 40’s. A few serious students 
of the cinema. I am not in my late 
40s, nor yet am I a very serious student 
of the cinema, but I belonged some- 
where around there, because I am a 
veteran Fairbanks admirer. 

Why, I can remember “Frenzied Fi- 
nance,” a picture in which both Fair- 
banks and a man then called Rodolfo 
Valentino appeared. I’ve met practical- 
ly everybody in the entertainment 
world, but Douglas Fairbanks is one 
of the very few who remained a celeb- 
rity to me, even after I had talked with 
him. I used to want to dress like him— 
a wish that I revised after seeing his 
riding habit in “Wild and Woolly.” I 
nearly ruined myself and a five-gaited 
mare trying to imitate his flying leaps 
into a stock saddle. 

Therefore, it was rather insulting to 
see the dubbed-in subtitles (the mu- 
seum people were afraid we 1940 au- 
diences might not get the point). On 
the other hand, the picture itself was 
in good condition, as, I believe, are 
most of the others in this series. 

If you looked carefully you could see, 
in the background, Buster Keaton and 
Mitchell Lewis, Buster looking not a 
day older than he does now, and Mit- 
chell Lewis’ lower lip sticking out in 
that characteristic way. Never in the 
background was Bull Montana, who 
was in all of Douglas Fairbanks’ silents, 
a sort of lucky piece to Fairbanks much 
as Akim Tamiroff is to Lewis Mile- 
stone, who apparently won’t direct a 
picture unless Tamiroff has a part in 
it (and that’s not a bad idea, either) . 

Fairbanks looks awful in close-up, 
his make-up making him appear pallid 
and sissy, but the long shots are fine. 
And the action stuff is as you remem- 
bered—superb. Some of the Injun shots 
are unfortunate and brought out de- 
risive laughter. To compensate there 
were those Fairbanks athletic gags. 
What a man! 

The museum will continue to show 
the Fairbanks series until July 31, in- 
cluding “The Mark of Zorro,” “Robin 
Hood,” “Knickerbocker Buckaroo,” 
and other favorites. About Aug. 1 there 
will be a new series called “Forty Years 
of American Film Comedy,” which will 
be something not to miss. About the 
Miami, you can’t miss there. Just forget 
that nostalgia is a weakness and a com- 
mentary. Don’t pay any attention to me 
when I go into the significance. 
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throw by the white man’s burden rises 
above its implausibility chiefly in its swim- 
ming sequences and a blood-and-thunder- 
ing climax which Alfred E. Green’s dj- 
rection highlights for all it’s worth. 

















EDUCATION 


Mail-Order University: 
Story of ICS and Its Alumni 
Told in Columbia Study 


The anthracite fields around Scranton, 
Pa., enjoyed a boom during the 1880s, but 
they also suffered from a scourge of min- 
ing accidents. Aroused, Thomas J. Foster, 
editor of The Shenandoah Mining Herald, 
persuaded the state legislature in 1885 to 
pass mining-safety laws, including compul- 
sory certification of foremen. Then he 
started a question-and-answer column in 
his paper to help the men qualify for cer- 
tificates. The miners demanded more in- 
formation, and Foster responded with a 
mail course in mining problems. Thus, in 
1891, was begun what is now the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 

In the two generations since, it’s a 
good bet that most Americans have 
sometime read ICS ads in magazines 
and felt the urge to sign up. More than 
4,000,000 have done so. They now choose 
from no less than 400 courses ranging from 
poultry raising to engineering. With its 
feminine branch—the Women’s Institute, 
added in 1916 and devoted to subjects like 
cooking and millinery—it is the biggest of 
the nation’s 400 private* correspondence 
schools, enrolling one-fifth (180,000) of the 
total students. Headed for 25 years by 
Ralph L. Weeks, No. 1 citizen of Scranton, 
both belong to the National Home Study 
Council, a federation of 52 schools that 
exposes racketeers and urges people to 
beware of “schools” that “guarantee” jobs 
in air-conditioning, Diesel engineering, tele- 
vision, ete. 

ICS students pay anywhere from $10 
to $475 per course (most expensive: a 
four-to-six-year engineering study). They 
get an average of 50 lessons and mail them 
to Scranton for correction and advice by 
a crew of 300 instructors; the schools in 
turn send out 22,000 pieces of mail a day. 
On graduation, the student gets a diploma 
acceptable for credit in some schools and 
colleges, including such universities as 
Purdue and Southern California. Among 
the alumni have been Walter P. Chrys- 
ler, auto manufacturer; Eddie Ricken- 
backer, Eastern Air Lines president; and 
Guy Vaughan, president of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. 

Last week Columbia University’s Teach- 








*Private as opposed to those operated by 
colleges, which now educate about 150,000 off- 


*Gampus ‘students.. Private schools concentrate 


on vocational subjects; colleges, on academics. 
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Rockefeller Plaza: once a year Columbia ropes it off 


ers College sized up the Scranton schools 
and their students in a new book, Tue 
Private CORRESPONDENCE Scuoot En- 
ROLLEE (107 pages, 26,000 words. $1.75). 
To write it, Dr. Richard B. Kennan inter- 
viewed and questionnaired 2,500 ex-stu- 
dents and discovered these facts, among 
many: 


© The average student completed less than 
one-third of his lessons, and only one in 
twenty graduated and won a diploma. 


€ To the ICS’ credit, says Dr. Kennan, is 
the fact that 23 per cent of those who 
studied for vocational advancement ac- 
tually did find better jobs. 


€ One-third of the students were disap- 
pointed in their courses—which parallels 
roughly the proportion of college students 
who grow dissatisfied and quit. 





Street Scene 


The group of skyscrapers in New York 
City known as Rockefeller Center occupies 
12 acres of land owned by Columbia Uni- 
versity. This plot between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues (rented at more than $3,000,000 
a year until 2015, when all buildings and 
the site will revert to the university) is 
cut in half by a short street which dead- 
ends at the boundaries of 48th and 51st 
Streets—a private avenue known as Rocke- 
feller Plaza on which the Center pays 
$60,000 a year taxes. And around that lit- 
tle stretch of pavement centers a curious 
ceremony every twelve months. 

Though a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Estimate in 1933 permitted Rock- 
efeller Center to open the street, under 
common law the Columbia trustees rope 
off Rockefeller Plaza once each July for 
twelve hours between sunrise and sunset 
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to retain the university’s property right— 
otherwise the street might become a pub- 
lic thoroughfare, owned by the city. So 
last Sunday the trustees closed the Plaza 
for the sixth time since it was opened 
in 1935, and curious passersby who won- 
dered at the barricades were enlightened 
only by this inscription on a sign: 

This street is closed to public use on 
behalf of and in the name of the trustees 
of Columbia University in the City of 
New York, subject only to the limited use 
under the terms of approved resolution 
No. 67 of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment of the City of New York, 
adopted Dec. 15th, 1933. 





‘Business Fellowships’ 


Walter S. Mack Jr., president of the 
Pepsi-Cola Co., recently decided to offer 
1940 college graduates a chance at “busi- 
ness fellowships”—specifically, year-long 
jobs with Pepsi-Cola, at $1,300 salary and 
with the promise of either permanent em- 
ployment thereafter or help in making 
connections elsewhere. He first asked the 
heads of 254 colleges to name candidates 
(preferably those voted “most likely to 
succeed”), then invited the nominees to 
write essays on “How American Youth 
Faces Its Future.” 

Last week, at a New York luncheon, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt listened ap- 
provingly as Mack announced the thirteen 
winners. They were seven women, from 
Jamestown (N.D.) College, Barnard, 
Smith, Grinnell, New Mexico State Nor- 
mal, Hampton Institute, and New Jersey 
State College for Women; and six men, 
from Fordham, De Paul, Brown, Albany 
State Teachers, Minnesota State Teachers, 
and South Carolina State Colored Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 
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Stuff That Makes Plants Green 
Now Goes to Work for Doctors 


About 25 years ago Charles F. Kettering, 
director of the General Motors Research 
Laboratories, began experimenting on 
plants. Asked the purpose of such work, 
the man who has developed ethyl gaso- 
line, the self-starter, an artificial-fever ma- 
chine, and many other inventions, replied: 
“I am trying to find out why grass is 
green.” 

Thus Kettering launched a research 
project directed at one of nature’s biggest 
mysteries: how the green pigment chlo- 
rophyll effects “photosynthesis”—that is, 
enables plants to grow and nourish them- 
selves by combining the energy of sun- 
light, the carbon dioxide that human be- 
ings exhale, and plain everyday water into 
necessary sugars and starches. In 1930 he 
formed the Kettering Foundation for the 
Study of Chlorophyll and Photosynthesis 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
The institution is directed by Dr. O. L. 
Inman and has as its most far-reaching 
aim the artificial production of chlorophyll. 

Currently thousands of pounds of that 
botanical life blood—extracted from the 
dried and ground leaves of grass, weeds, 
and any other available green plant—are 
used commercially to color foods, soaps, 
and candles. Furthermore, animal studies at 
the Kettering Foundation have indicated 
that the substance may promote health 
by helping to form red blood corpuscles. 
(This effect is of special interest, be- 
cause green chlorophyll has basically the 
same chemical pattern as hemin, the red 
pigment of the blood. The main difference 
is that the plant substance contains iron, 
while the animal compound contains mag- 
nesium.) 

The foundation’s preliminary tests on 
the beneficial effects of chlorophyll were 
amply confirmed in the July issue of the 
American Journal of Surgery last week by 
Dr. Benjamin Gruskin of Temple Univer- 
sity, who revealed that the stuff which 
makes plants green may become a valuable 
aid to physicians. The 56-year-old pathol 
ogist, who was born in Lithuania, an 
nounced that applications of chlorophyll in 
thick green solutions and ointments have 
been extremely successful in combating a 
host of infections including ulcers of the 
kidneys and legs, open wounds, impetige, 
upsets of the nose and throat, and—ac- 
cording to an [Illinois doctor—trench 
mouth and pyorrhea. 

Strangely enough, however, chlorophyll 
doesn’t kill germs—although it can cure 
some infections in two days. Instead of 
weakening invading micro-organisms, like 
most antiseptics, it takes another ap- 
proach: it makes the body’s cells stronges. 
Although a detailed theory hasn’t yet ben 
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worked out, it seems likely that chloro- 
phyll strengthens the walls of the cells in 
diseased regions and “barricades” the vital 
units against damaging germs or their 
poisons. 


Vitamin C vs. Tuberculosis 


Dogs and rats can make vitamin C (one 
of the fruits-and-fresh-vegetables vita- 
mins) out of chemicals in foods that don’t 
contain the factor, and these animals are 
resistant to human and bovine tubercu- 
losis. But men, monkeys, and guinea pigs 
can’t synthesize food components into 
vitamin C; they require a supply of the 
anti-scurvy factor “ready-made”—and 
they are susceptible to both forms of the 
disease. 

In a letter published in the latest issue 
of the British scientific weekly Nature that 
reached the United States last week, Drs. 
T.W.B. Osborn and J.H.S. Gear of Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, cite these facts as 
a basis for the theory that animals which 
can’t make vitamin C for themselves are 
susceptible to tuberculosis. The South 
African doctors are convinced that there 
is an important reason, “at present ob- 
secure,” for this belief, pointing out that 
creatures susceptible to bovine but resist- 
ant to human tuberculosis—cattle, pigs, 
and rabbits—may make part of their own 
vitamin-C supply and require the rest 
ready-made in foods (authorities aren’t 
sure how these animals get their store) . 

It has already been reported that tuber- 
culosis victims have less vitamin C in their 
blood than healthy persons, which may 
mean that ailing tissues exhaust the body’s 
supply in trying to combat germs. In this 
case, creatures which can make their own 
vitamin C might well be the best equipped 
to conquer the dangerous bacteria. 


... heis a good swimmer, but he can’t escape the hunter behind him 


Pursuit of the Iguana 


Last spring Ross Allen, director of the 
Florida Reptile Institute, went to British 
Honduras to collect iguanas. Walter Nase, 
photographer, who specializes in under- 
water work, accompanied him. 

At San Pedro Sula they organized a 
burro pack train and traveled about 100 
miles from the coast to make camp on 
the banks of the Monkey River. Next 
morning they started seeking the huge 
lizard. How well they succeeded is shown 
in the pictures on this page. 

A large iguana is a dangerous creature 
when cornered, equipped with a formid- 
able tail that can knock down a man, and 
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powerful jaws ever ready to seize the 
enemy. But the real fun comes in watching 
the iguana try to escape, particularly when 
it is near a lake or fair-sized stream. In 
that case it dashes for a tall tree over- 
hanging the water and starts climbing. If 
the hunter follows it up the tree, the lizard 
climbs out on the topmost branch capable 
of supporting its weight. Then, when the 
pursuer reaches the base of the limb, the 
creature hurls itself into the water. It is 
up to the hunter to follow suit if he wants 
to make the capture. That is no cinch, 
for, although the iguana is not an amphib- 
jan, he is an expert swimmer and beats 
rapidly beneath the surface until he is 
forced to come up for air. 





Stork by Parachute 


Stork story, revised version: Doctors 
serving the sparsely settled Russian waste- 
lands now handle emergency calls via air- 
plane and parachute, according to the July 
issue of Medical Economics. Dr. A. A. 
Poll, whose home roost is Odessa, has 
drifted to earth with his little black bag 
194 times. 
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Foxy All-Star Strategy Gives 


Nationals Victory and Tonic 





National League rooters have been head- 
ing down a hard bumpy road for thirteen 
years of depression. Beginning in 1927, the 
New York Yankees bagged 28 World 
Series games from National clubs, mean- 
while losing only three. And since the All- 
Star game was inaugurated in 1933, the 
American League squad, studded with 
Yankees in its cast, took five of the first 
seven contests. 

In Sportsman’s Park, St. Louis, Mo., 
National Leaguers last week welcomed a 
swing-back of the pendulum. As it did in 
an unofficial game during training last 
spring, the National League won the offi- 
cial 1940 All-Star game. Five of the once- 
invincible Yankees—Ruffing, DiMaggio, 
Gordon, Dickey, and Keller—took the 
field in the American League starting line- 
up, but the final score was 4-0, the first 
shutout in the inter-league series. The 
Nationals scored their first three runs on 
a homer by West with two on base off 
Ruffing, and the final run off Cleveland’s 
ace, Feller. 

Manager Bill McKechnie introduced a 
new pitching plan which completely sub- 
dued the American League sluggers, limit- 
ing them to but three hits. Instead of 
leaving each moundsman on the hill for 
three innings, the orthodox procedure, 
McKechnie shortened their stays to two 
innings and told them to bear down all the 
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Paging Mr. Dempsey 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Before proceeding to the body of 
this dissertation, I would like to scotch 
the rumor that James Figg will soon re- 
turn to the ring to challenge Jack 
Dempsey. Figg retired in 1730 honored 
and respected by all. As far as I can 
make out, however, Figg is the only for- 
mer heavyweight champion who has not 
challenged Dempsey as we go to press. 

Mr. Dempsey has chal- 
lenged Gene Tunney to a 
fight in Chicago, a town 
which the two of them 
sacked in 1927. John Ar- 
thur Johnson has chal- 
lenged the winner. James 
J. Jeffries has challenged 
Dempsey on the side. 

And Harry Wills, the 
Senegambian Stevedore, 
true to his ancient role of 
menace-in-general, has let 





hard to understand how he acquired 
so many grudges, especially with fat 
wrestlers whom he never saw before. 
It is also hard to see how he is going to 
confine himself to wrestlers and avoid 
the eager challenges of fellow ghosts 
like Johnson and Jeffries and Wills. 
The only ghost that Dempsey wants 
to meet is Tunney. That is a fight he 
will probably win by de- 
fault, for Mr. Tunney, 
the contented squire of 
Greenwich, Conn., has 
nothing more than a 
scientific interest in rein- 
carnation. On paper, he 
is a sucker for this sort 
of thing. In a powerful 
magazine series, he de- 
feated Joe Louis with 
Dempsey, Corbett, and 
Fitzsimmons and never 





it be known that he will 
hammer the whey out of 
anybody, at any time, for 
a small consideration. 

“They are all ducking me,” says Mr. 
Wills, from force of habit. 

If this last statement should travel 
up Harlem’s main stem as far as the 
ears of Sam Langford, who hates Wills, 
there will be no keeping Sam out of 
the battle. In fact, we have bere the 
framework of a genuine shembles of 
hardened arteries, high blood pressure, 
store teeth, and third-derrec gout. 

But how are you gonna keep ’em 
down on the farm, when Dempsey 
made close to $10,009 first crack out 
of the box in his second reincarnation? 


This incident occurred in Georgia 
a couple of weeks ago, and promptly 
sent every fighter less than 70 years 
of age a-puffing up to the attic for his 
mouthpiece. Dempsey singled out a 
wrestler named Cowboy Luttrell and 
insulted the Cowboy’s grandchildren. 
The Cowboy slapped old John in the 
face. Dempsey lined up the cameras, 
slapped the Cowboy right back, and 
announced that tickets for their forth- 
coming grudge fight were on sale at the 
box office. 

They were on sale, all right. Enough 
of them were sold to net Mr. Dempsey 
an estimated $7,500 over and above the 
Red Cross’ cut and the Cowboy’s tip. 

Dempsey i: now booking grudge 
fights all over the country. Knowing 
old John for a genial fellow, it is 


lost a round for any of 
his men. He knocked 
Louis down with a hang- 
ing participle, and when 
Joe got up, he knocked him down 
again with a split infinitive. 


Acme 


Jack Dempsey 


But Mr. Tunney stops where his 
typewriter leaves off. He can afford to 
stay retired. And that is the principal 
difference between him and Mr. Demp- 


sey, for Dempsey, though possessing 
a big stack of chips in the abstract, is 
hard pressed for cash. 


His annuities will not start producing 
for two years. His bankroll is sunk in 
his soda fountain on Broadway. He has 
two daughters and belongs to the Ali- 
mony Club ($1,000 a month). Cash 
is what he needs, and plenty of it, and 
that is why he has suddenly declared 
war upon the Cowboy Luttrells of this 
world anc their grandchildren. 

If Mr. Dempsey considers himself 
busted with a $400,000 annuity around 
the corner, imagine the feelings of 
John Arthur Johnson and James J. 
Jeffries and Harry Wills and Jess Wil- 
Jard and Samuel Langford. They can 
give Mr. Dempsey cards and spades. 

So, Mr. Jeffries is challenging, at 65. 
Mr. Wills is challenging, at close to 
50. Mr. Johnson is challenging, at 62. 
And when the word gets around to 
him that the depression is over, the 
semi-blind Mr. Langford will challenge 
from behind the biggest bay west of 
Lenox Avenue. 

And Sam might still lick ’em all. 
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way. Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, and 
French served two masterful innings 
apiece, and Hubbell, the final stanza. 





The Uninhibited Newsom 


The only American League pitcher who 
completely mystified the National Leaguers 
in the All-Star game was Louis Norman 
Newsom, variously known as Buck, Bobo, 
and Old Showboat. Newsom, always a 
much better than average flinger, is turn- 
ing in his best year ever, at 31, and his 
stuff shut out National League batters for 
the three innings he worked. 

Four days later the 6-foot-2 right-hander 
won his thirteenth straight victory for 
Detroit, whitewashing Washington 4-0. He 
has not lost since opening day. Only three 
more wins and he can tie the all-time 
American League pitching record of six- 
teen straight held jointly by Joe Wood, 
Walter Johnson, Lefty Grove, and School- 
boy Rowe. Thanks largely to Newsom, 
Detroit is up around the top, the surprise 
team in the American League race. 

Deep down inside, Buck Newsom regards 
himself as something more than baseball’s 
best pitcher. He considers himself a real 
card. 

As big moments in his gay life, Buck re- 
calls his many off-the-field brawls (he took 
part in one only last week with Bob Ruark 
of The Washington Daily News, who had 
written “unkind” words about him). He 
tells of once pitching a no-hitter for nine 
full innings and then losing it in the tenth, 
when he gave up one hit and Boston beat 
his St. Louis Browns team 2-1. And he re- 
members with particular fondness an in- 
cident in 1938 while he was winning twenty 
games for the seventh-place Browns. 

One morning, on a day when Buck was 
scheduled to pitch, Owner Don Barnes of- 
fered him a suit of clothes for a victory. 
Buck won. That night Barnes congratu- 
lated his pitcher: “Don’t forget the suit.” 
“Forget?” replied Buck. “I ordered the suit 
before the game.” 

“Hell,” he admitted recently. “There 
ain’t anybody more colorful than New- 
som.” Among his proudest talents are imi- 
tations of Bob Burns and the entire Amos 
’n’ Andy program, Kingfish, Lightning, and 
all. 

A few years back, Buck’s idea of fun 
was to cross up his own catcher. The catch- 
er would signal for a slow curve. Buck 
would cut loose a fast straight one. Such 
things drive managers mad. Such things 
likewise explain why Newsom has never 
stayed long in one spot, having served no 
less than twelve teams in seven leagues. 

Right now, Buck seems to be operating 
under a spell—the lure of his first World 
Series check. That spell, Detroit fans pray, 
will continue to slow up Buck’s contribu- 
tions to the lighter side of life and focus 
his attention on the pennant-winning busi- 
ness at hand. 
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Buck Newsom, aiming at a pennant 


Fin Flashers 


A fortnight ago Bill Buerkle, a pho- 
tographer at the Del Monte Hotel, Del 
Monte, Calif., dived into the hotel pool 
and swam 50 yards in 5.6 seconds under 
Johnny Weissmuller’s best mark. Buerkle’s 
time an an incredible 17.2. Last week— 
even after being up nearly an entire night 
—he again improved on Weissmuller, this 
time by 41% seconds. 

The explanation for these apparent mir- 
acles, not recognized as official records, lies 


Del Monte Press Bureau 


Patty Robinson, swim-fin model 


in swim fins which 25-year-old Buerkle at- 
tached to his feet. Strapped to the back of 
his heels, these 1214-inch-long rubber san- 
dals (made by Owen Churchill of Los 
Angeles to sell for $7.50 a pair) gave 
Buerkle his added speed. Three times win- 
ner of the Pacific Association 50-yard 
championship, he had set his best time 
without the footgear as 24 seconds. 

Most persons—like the Pacific Coast 
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Bill Buerkle, swim-fin speedster 


mermaid Patty Robinson, who made her 
contribution to pictorial art by posing in 
swim fins for the photographic-minded 
“record smasher”’—can greatly accelerate 
their pace in the gadgets for brief dis- 
tances only. Then the legs tire. But 
Buerkle, who first began to develop leg 
strength for swimming when just a tot in 
his native Philippines, claims that swim 
fins drive him so fast he wonders what to 
do with his arms to keep up. He says thie 
sensation is “like trying to keep up with 
the pedals while riding downhill on a bike.” 





Glum Outlook for Tennis 


The momentous matter of Frankie Park- 
er’s 1940 forehand having been settled (hie 
promised a new one last week, bringing the 
unofficial count on Parker forehands to 
1,073) , the tennis world hurigers for stim- 
ulating news from the tournament circuit, 
now in full swing. It looks like the most 
tasteless court menu ever (1) because 
there will be few, if any, foreign entries, 
(2) because no amateur stands out in skill 
and appeal, as in the days of Budge, Perry, 
Vines, or Tilden. 

In sheer playing skill, however, the 1940 
amateur season may turn out better than 
expected. Besides such very good, but not 
great, players as Bobby Riggs, Don Mc- 
Neil, and Joe Hunt, there are two com- 








“thrills...economy,”’ 








writes Mr. Pease 


Make your movies with the Ciné- 
Kodak Eight, and a dime or less pays 
for an entire movie scene. Each scene 
runs as long on the home movie screen 
as the average shot in the newsreels, 
and the Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes on a roll of film costing only $2, 
finished, ready to show. See Ciné-Kodak 
Kight and the excellent movies it makes 
... at your dealer’s ... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

2 . « 
KODAK'S NEW COLOR SHOW—AGAIN 
THE HIT OF THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
Millions of people have marveled at the 
beauty and drama of Kodachrome full- 
color pictures projected on a 187-foot screen, 
longest in the world. Also at the Kodak Building 


—expert advice on picture taking at the Fair, 
Don’t forget your Ciné-Kodak, 
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paratively untried rookies who can really 
hit out. One is Frank Kovacs, 20-year-old 
smasher from Budge’s home town, Oak- 
land, Calif.; the other, 19-year-old Welby 
Van Horn of Los Angeles, who last year 
came from obscurity in the national cham- 
pionships and lasted until Riggs con- 
quered him in the finals. 

Last week’s tournament winners: Park- 
er, the Invitation at Spring Lake, N.J.; 
McNeill, the New York State clay-court 
event at Forest Hills, N. Y.; Kovacs, the 
Eastern Slope gold racquet at North Con- 
way, N.H.; Riggs, the Western, in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


{ While visiting the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club in Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. John B. 
Jessup of Wilmington, Del., spied some- 
thing in the trophy case that seemed 
vaguely familiar. It was the gold medal 
that she had won and forgot to claim 22 
years ago when she (then Miss Marion 
Zinderstein) and Miss Eleanor Goss won 
the national women’s doubles champion- 
ship. Identifying herself, Mrs, Jessup took 
the award home. 


§] Germany and Italy, stating that the- 


Davis Cup no longer has a place in the 
“new order” of sports in Europe, last week 
announced plans for an “Axis Cup” tennis 
tournament, to be held alternately in Rome 
and Berlin. 








BOOKS 


Fun With Wall Street 


Wall Street, like Boston, is probably 
more a state of mind than a geographical 
entity. It is a caste society scaling down 
from the Brahmin, or Banker, to the Un- 
touchables, or Customers. 

Once, in the golden age that vanished 
with the fall of 1929, a rural visitor was 
being shown through the fabulous land at 
the tip of Manhattan. 

“Look,” said his guide, pointing to some 
beautiful boats riding at anchor off the 
Battery, “those are the bankers’ and bro- 
kers’ yachts.” 

“Where are the customers’ yachts?” 
asked the yokel. 

Borrowing that reply, so fragrant of in- 
nocence, for the title of his book, Fred 
Schwed Jr. has written a breezy Baedeker 
to “the Street”—a book whose main con- 
cern is to examine the nonsense that is 
ladled out down there and the people who 
wield the big dippers. 

It all started when the author, on his 
first day of employment in a brokerage 
house, was pleasantly surprised to see a 
man buy 200 shares of stock at 11 a.m. and 
sell it at 2:30 at a $560 profit. After the 
market closed, Schwed timidly inquired of 
the office pundits where the money had 
come from, had anyone lost what the man 
had won? The great variety of ready and 











windy answers to this question (none of 
which was correct) was Schwed’s intro- 
duction to Wall Street economics. 

In a pleasantly epigrammatic style and 
with a total lack of pretension, Schwed 
discusses phenomena ranging from univer- 
sity economists to the mentality of cus- 
tomers: “Customers who suffer from rhino- 
phobia [defined as a ‘dread of ever having 
any cash’] always have as many securities 
as possible . . . To them, having a sizable 
cash balance . . . for any length of time is 
unbearable. Suppose stocks should go way 
up? They would be left high and dry with 
nothing but some dirty old money.” 

Confessing in the end that, after wit- 
nessing the rival performance of some con- 
temporary systems, capitalism looks pretty 
good to him, Schwed thinks we’d better 
hang on to our financial machinery, even 
with all its merry nonsense. It’s still a bet- 
ter way of getting money out of the public 
for enterprises “both good and bad,” he 
says, than by “smacking the citizens with 
the broad side of a saber.” (WHERE ARE 





























Simon & Schuster 


Peter Arno he!ys kid Wall Street 
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THE Customers’ Yacuts? 215 pages, 38,. 
000 words. Illustrations by Peter Arno, 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $1.75.) 





Stuffed-Shirt College 


GEESE IN THE Forum is the rare bird in 
American fiction (as contrasted with Brit- 
ish) —an intelligent light novel. Written 
by Lawrence Edward Watkin, author of 
“On Borrowed Time” (which was made 
into one of the successful plays of the 1938 
season) , the present book treats of faculty 
life and intrigue in an old Southern uni- 
versity. There is a plot of sorts and a love 
story, but the cardinal virtue of the book 
is that it gives Watkin, himself a college 
professor (at Washington and Lee), an 
opportunity to get off a lot of sly and salty 
remarks on the follies of the higher edu- 
cation in this fair land. It is not an ar- 
raignment of Southern education, any 
more than Northern or Western; it at- 
tempts, says the author, to show “the farce 
that freedom of the intellect becomes when 
the enthroned geese relegate the Romans 
to the farmyard.” 

Beauregard is run by a splendid ex- 
ample of the stuffed shirt—President Burk- 
holder—whose great aim was to transform 
the sleepy little classical school he took 
over into a 100 per cent modern educa- 
tion mill. By the time young John Burgess 
got a post at Beauregard, Burkholder had 
already begun with Schools of Commerce 
and Business Administration, courses in 
sales-letter composition, “English for En- 
gineers,” and suchlike liberal arts. How 
young Professor Burgess balked Burk- 
holder in his attempt to found a School of 
Public Leadership with John at the head 
of it is the main theme of the book. 
Marital relations—extra and intra—in 
the faculty circle give the novel its 
dash of spice. (GEESE IN THE Forum. 
287 pages, 60,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Piano IN THE Banp. By Dale Curran. 
261 pages, 48,000 words. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York. $2. Lively backstage 
novel about a big-time jazz band. Not up 
to “Young Man With a Horn.” 


Fiicut Surceon. By Cameron Rogers 
and Lt. Comdr. Herman E. Halland. 295 
pages, 70,000 words. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2. An authentic-sounding fic- 
tional treatment of life at the Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola. 


No Orner Man. By Alfred Noyes. 320 
pages, 87,000 words. Illustrations. Stokes, 
New York. $2.50. The war of 1940 had 
taken its ghastly toll. A few years’ respite, 
while the dictators whetted the popular 
bloodlust, and another war—bacteriologi- 
cal instead of mechanical—further reduced 


















p> You heard that familiar cry as you passed 
the corner newsstand this morning. You’ve 
heard it all your life. 

But nowadays those four words ring out 
with a new meaning. Today, whole nations 
are not permitted to “‘read all about it.” 
All over the world, freedom of the press has 
been strangled . . . except here in America, 
where it is guaranteed by our Bill of Rights. 

The Saturday Evening Post, out today, 
brings you a revelation of how one country 
forfeited — perhaps forever—the power of a 
press that was once as free as ours. 


nom 


Read all 


aout it!” 





[ America is the only country where you can] 








The Post publishes this important article, 
not simply as an object lesson, but because 
it vividly and terribly demonstrates a truth 
that the Post has always believed in. As one 
of the custodians of a free press, we believe 
that America will lose that freedom when- 
ever it ceases to fight for it, and to accept 
all the responsibilities that go with it. 

Today, as ever, every page of the Post is 
honestly, fearlessly, wholeheartedly Ameri- 
can... Perhaps that’s one reason why more 
people now read the Post than at any 
other time in the magazine’s history. 











— 
. Anoricn belwoon two covers 
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the world’s population. Then came the 
moment when the nations let loose a “se- 
cret weapon” which each had been holding 
for use as a last resort. Thus in the guise 
of a philosophical fable does the British 
poet set down all the despair of a civilized 
man at the brutal triumph of force over all 
he holds of value. But H. G. Wells does 
this kind of thing better. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Death Demanps AN Avupience. By 
Helen Reilly. 275 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Murder at 5 p.m. in the show 
window of a Fifth Avenue department 
store is certainly public, but clues are 
scarce enough to lead Inspector McKee a 
merry chase. Mrs. Reilly hits a new high in 
entertainment. 


Tue Grassteres Mystery. By E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. 337 pages. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2. Lady Grassleyes’ Manoir on 
the Riviera is a peaceful place. It becomes 
a nightmare when she is discovered—ap- 
parently quite dead; and then her body 
disappears! Plenty of excitement in true 
Oppenheim style. 
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Sunday School in Cartoons 


Whenever he gets the chance, the Very 
Rev. Raimundo de Ovies draws puckish 
cartoons of haughty dowagers or dour bish- 
ops or pop-eyed demons. The English- 
born son of a Spanish father and an Irish 
mother, and now a naturalized American 
and dean of the Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. Philip, Atlanta, he is also one of his 
church’s top-notch child psychologists. He 
presides weekly at children’s radio pro- 
grams (a spelling bee and a choir service) 
over station WSB (Atlanta), writes a 
column called “About the Bairns” for The 
Churchman, Episcopal semimonthly and 
a more general column for The Atlanta 
Journal, and has made himself an expert 
on juvenile delinquency. 

It was by combining his skill as a car- 
toonist with his knowledge of children that 
the 63-year-old dean concocted a formula 
that has made his children’s Bible class 
one of the most popular in Atlanta. Every 
Sunday morning, against a blackboard in 
the cathedral, he draws chalk versions of 
well-known comic-strip characters like Win- 
nie Winkle, Popeye, Joe Palooka, and Little 
Annie Rooney. Then he and his 100 pupils 
work up religious lessons from the car- 
toons. On July 7, Dean de Ovies used 
Superman to show that everyone wants 
to do something unusual and that with 
God’s help anything is possible. Last 
Sunday he pointed out how Baby Dum- 
pling and Daisy the dog (from the strip 


“Blondie”) obey Dagwood—Baby Dum- 
pling’s papa—just as Jesus obeyed Mary 
and Joseph when they found him in the 
temple at Jerusalem and asked him to come 
home to Nazareth. 

But the most surprising of the dean’s 
funny-sheet lessons was a parallel between 
St. Peter and the dog Napoleon. The 
children agreed that Napoleon was loyal, 
friendly, curious, and impetuous and that 
those adjectives also fit the apostle who 
cut off the servant’s ear in Gethsemane. 
Dean de Ovies cites this as a good example 
of the way his system works: “It enables 
children to fix in their minds Bible char- 
acters who have good and bad points like 
those of comic characters.” 


Heroes of the comic strips ... 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Conservatives in Guild Ranks 
Routed at Memphis Election 





As far back as last December, portents 
developed that the 1940 convention of the 
American Newspaper Guild, CIO union, 
would be the most acrimonious in its seven 
years’ history. Charges by Westbrook Peg- 
ler and others that the Guild was Commu- 
nist-dominated, were capped by allegations 
that the New York unit wielded undue in- 
fluence and that the paid officials, Milton 
Kaufman, executive vice president, and 
Victor Pasche, secretary-treasurer, had 
misused their power. 

Specifically excluded from these charges 
was the Guild president, Kenneth Craw- 
ford, Washington correspondent for the 
New York newspaper PM, who was re- 
ported later to have recommended the re- 
moval of Kaufman and Pasche “in the in- 
terest of Guild unity.” The stage was all 
set for a convention fight. 

The fight started Monday of last week, 
when 150 voting delegates, grim and bent 
on business, sailed into the great blue and 
gold ballroom of Memphis’ Hotel Peabody, 
looked over the Byzantine touched arcli- 
tecture, and opened their session. There 
was a minute-of-silence tribute to the late 
Heywood Broun, six times president of 
the Guild, and a minute of jubilation be- 
cause the union had now 150 shops, a gain 
of fifteen over 1939 and 17,210 members, 
a gain of 3,235. Then the union got down 
to business. 

Crawford, who previously had declared 
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...are used for Sunday School lessons by the Very Rev. Raimundo de Ovies 














































































































_ ON, DAD,” they call and off you'll all go 
on a journey of fun, your annual vacation. 

Great occasions in life, these vacations—with 
new experiences, new pleasures, sometimes better, 
even, than you dreamed of. That’s the American 
way—happy futures—self-planned, self-earned, 
sel f-saved-for. 

Would you like to think right now about the 
vacations that lie far ahead, in the future, while 


Our booklet, ““PLANNING FOR INCOME AT 55, 60 or 65, 


Hlappy Holidays —Self-planned Style 





this one is fresh in your mind? If you would, wel- 
come the representative of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York who may call. 

Learn from this representative how, through a 
Mutual Life Endowment or Endowment Annuity, 
you can make sure of just the yearly vacation or 
retirement fund you would like to have from 55 
on and insure adequate protection in the mean- 
time for your household. 


, 


” tells of more than 75 inter- 


esting ways to enjoy your “vacation years” when they arrive. Ask a Mutual Life repre- 


sentative for a copy or receive it from one of them by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual Life 


Inourance Gompanyof Mew Vork 


34Nasoau Street, New York 
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VIA HAVANA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 
No Passports or Visas Required 





You cruise through American waters 
—follow a fascinating itinerary be- 
tween New York and California . . . 
gay Havana... the unforgettable 
transit of the Canal... quaint Aca- 
pulco, Mexico. 
On the American Flag 
luxury liners 


from NEW YORK, July 26th, Aug. 30th on a. — 
from CALIFORNIA, Aug. 13th, Sept. 17th J sf |) - 
10% Round Trip 
Reductions 
x5. * 
from NEW YORK, Aug. 9th, Sept. 14th 31-DAY CRUISE 
from CALIFORNIA, Aug. 27th, Oct. 2nd $450 up, First Class 
Regular Sailings Thereafter $270 up, Tourist Cabin 
® Good news for thousands of cruise-minded Ameri- ONE WAY BY SEA 
cans—a chance to cruise around America on the ONE WAY BY RAIL OR AIR 
Manhattan or Washington and enjoy all the features (Hometown to Hometown) 
of the greatest American luxury liners ever built... $339 up, First Class 
superb accommodations... world-famous cuisine $239 up, Tourist Cabin 
--. tiled swimming pools...7 acres of deck... (Rates slightly higher by air) 
excellent movies and orchestras. A choice of 4 MEXICO “CIRCLE TOUR” 
itineraries, too. Here’s the headline travel oppor- ‘ 
$313 up, First Class 


tunity of 1940. ‘ 
223 up, T t Cabin 
Ask your Travel Agent for details a 


United States Lines 


One Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 665 Market St.; 
San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 
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Wide World 


Donal M. Sullivan, Guild president 


his intention not to run again, finally 
yielded to pressure of his followers and 
formed an anti-administration slate that 
included Max Ways of Philadelphia and 
I. L. Kenen of Cleveland for the Kaufman 
and Pasche posts. The administration 
slate-makers retained the latter two and 
for president nominated 29-year-old Donal 
M. Sullivan, reporter for The Boston 
Globe. They won: the vote gave 782%, to 
Sullivan, against 661% for Crawford: 
85 1/5 to Kaufman and Pasche, against 
43 4/5 for Ways and Kenen. With Craw- 
ford’s slate thus vanquished by the ad- 
ministration machine, the conservative 
trend he tried to establish is apparently 
doomed. 

The stocky, sandy-haired Sullivan, a 
Harvard graduate and member of the 
Massachusetts bar, is not only an active 
Guildsman but president of the Greater 
Boston Industrial Council and vice presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts CIO. He is mar- 
ried, has two small daughters, and lives 
in Lexington, Mass. 

Only once during the convention was the 
Red issue smoked out into the open: a 
proposal to go on record against Com- 
munism, Nazism, and Fascism, was (le- 
nounced by Lewis Gannett, book critic of 
The New York Herald Tribune, as “filling 
the Red-baiting maw of Westbrook leg- 
ler” and then tabled 105 to 37. The reso- 
lution that passed merely condemned “all 
subversive activities.” 

Sidelights of the convention: 


*| Official Memphis was cool to the conven- 
tion. Police Chief Will D. Lee refused to 
permit a Negro drum and bugle corps to 
march in honor of the delegates. “Those 
niggers are Communist enough already 
without parading for the Guild,” he was 
quoted as saying. 


{Social diversions were reduced to one 
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picnic and one official dinner, enlivened 
by Southern fried chic ken and spoon bread. 
“Cotton ice cream” had been promised but 
because the specialist in this confection 
was off on a honeymoon, peach ice cream 
was substituted. 


© Howard Rushmore, ex-Red fired by the 
Communist Daily Worker in a row over 
his “Gone With the Wind” movie review 
last winter (Newsweek, Jan. 1), said he 
was representing The Christian Herald: 


€ Three reporters adopted the classic rep- 
ortorial device of eavesdropping from a 
closet during a secret session. Crawford 
not only let them remain but sent out for 
beer to wet their whistles. 











Correspondents’ Hegira 


The dozens of American correspondents 
who had to seamper from France when the 
Germans began slashing through the re- 
public’s armies had their dangers and hard- 
ships, but -hardly more worry than the 
executives of their newspapers and news 
agencies back home. Even as late as last 
week The New York Times had received 
no word from Perey J. Philip, the lank 
Scotsman who had been its Paris corre- 
spondent for twenty years; fear grew that 
he might have been killed. The New York 
Heral! Tribune was worried over Eric 
Hawkins, managing editor of its European 
edition, who is still missing, and Beach 
Conger, correspondent, unreported for 
weeks but now found to be trapped in 
German-occupied Amsterdam, awaiting 
money to get out. International News 
Service had days of anxiety before dis- 
covering that Frazier Hunt and H. R. 
Knickerbocker had arrived safely in Lon- 
don. 

Other correspondents, lucky in escaping 
the debacle, continued to arrive in New 
York last week. Among them were Sonia 
Tomara of The New York Herald Tribune 
and Kenneth Downs of INS. 

Miss Tomara came in on the Greek liner Whisk d in bond at 100 £ when 4 
Nea Hellas Friday. In one year (she had wnat ao 2 Don procs, WASR 
gone over merely for a vacation) she trav- ial years old. 4, each year adds finer character. 


eled in seventeen countries, covered 22,000 There is no ipffe for time; no short-cut to the qual- 


miles, crossed 38 frontiers, spoke fifteen , , 
languages, and survived the bombings at Age. Patiently mellowed to give 


of Warsaw, Paris, Tours, and Bordeaux. * = of extra “Flavor-Years”’ 


As a refugee from Paris she hitch-hiked 
and slept in cars and on hay mattresses. | gia: - the straight whiskies in 


rr guenee Gat Europe was Arf’ Ancient Adare EIG Y EA RS OL 1I* 


an epochal famine this win- 
ter.” 


Downs arrived on the Washington Sat- 
urday. Leaving Paris June 12 he joined *ANCIENT AGE IS A DE LUXE BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHIS- 
the tragic caravan clogging the roads to KIES, AT THE MILDER 90 PROOF NOT BOTTLED IN BOND. THE 


Tours, then to Bordeaux. A Dutch ship STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 8 YEARS OLD. 
taking him to England escaped an ex- . 


ding mine by only a hundred yards. 
ut nothing annoyed Downs more than 

the censors. “They were stupid to the Yo available aD; we old KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHIS- 
end,” he said. “Two of them in the Paris KEY. THIS WHISKEY IS 5 YEARS OLD AT THE MILDER 90 PROOF NOT BOTTLED IN BOND. 


office were, I’m convinced, Fifth Colum- COPYRIGHT 1940, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK: 
nists. - 
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FACTORY BUILDING: 
COMPARED WITH 
ESTIMATED DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION 


1936~1939 





$198,000,000  $313,000,000 


1937 





$ 121,000,000 $175,000,000 
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1938 


Source: FW. Dodge Corp. 


$ 400,000, 000 
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1939 Estimated Construction 








Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


Vast Upsurge in Construction 
Promised by Rearmament Drive 


Boom in Home Building 
as Well as Factory Expansion 


Predicted for the Nation 


One of the major business uncertainties 
in the business outlook last September 
was the fear that the war would cause 
a sharp contraction in building ac- 
tivity, especially in the residential field. 
But Americans kept on buying new homes, 
and, except for government work—which 
tapered off as a result of exhaustion of 
PWA appropriations—construction — vol- 
umes generally have increased since then. 
Now the defense program confronts build- 
ers with a sharp increase in heavy-con- 
struction projects, and, in addition, there 
were insistent assertions last week that it 
would also force us to step up our already 
large home-building operations. 

The $4,848,000,000 increase in defense 
funds requested by President Roosevelt 
last week (see page 18) is assurance that 
the building trade’s biggest single job in 
the months ahead will be the erection of 
new factories and plant additions to turn 
out planes, tanks, guns, and other arma- 
ment. The government and private in- 
dustry together will spend about $400,- 
000,000 building these establishments, not 
counting the cost of equipping them with 
machines and tools. Such a total compares 
with the contracts of only $174,800,000 for 
all types of factory buildings reported dur- 
ing 1939 by the F. W. Dodge Corp. (see 
chart). 

The biggest of the plants scheduled thus 
far is the $30,000,000 smokeless-powder 
project which the War Department will 
build near Louisville, Ky., and which will 
be operated by the du Ponts. (The du 


Ponts are now constructing a slightly 
smaller powder unit near Memphis for the 
British Government.) 

To encourage private industry to build 
as many defense plants as possible, rep- 
resentatives of the Administration, the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, and 
Congressional leaders last week agreed 
upon a plan for removing the chief ob- 
stacle to industry’s active participation. 
This is the fear that taxes would absorb 
most of the profits on arms orders, leav- 
ing no return on investments in facilities 
which would become worthless on com- 
pletion of the defense program. The agree- 
ment, however, allows concerns erecting 
factories certified as essential to the defense 
program to write off, from profits subject 


: Wide World 
. H. Harrison, defense aide 


- 


to taxation, the entire construction costs 
over a five-year period. 

Moreover, it also calls for repeal of the 
newly enacted 8 per cent profit limitation 
on naval and airplane contracts, to make 
all industries uniformly subject to the ex- 
cess-profits impost Congress is expected to 
adopt by fall. 

In addition to the factories, the Army 
will spend another $100,000,000 on store- 
houses, barracks, hangars, repair shops, 
etc., during the current fiscal year, while 
the Navy will award contracts totaling 
more than $300,000,000 for drydocks, air 
bases, and other shore construction. In the 
largest peacetime transaction of its time, 
the Navy last Friday let contracts for 
$136,743,000 of such work. 

To help expedite this $800,000,000 pro- 
gram (which may be increased when de- 
tails of last week’s new request are 
worked out) , William S. Knudsen, produc- 
tion chief of the Defense Commission, last 
week named W. H. Harrison, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., as director of 
his construction division. 


Housing 

The call for increased residential con- 
struction came in a warning served on the 
Defense Commission by the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Housing Authori- 
ties, representing public housing agencies 
of 400 cities. Recalling the acute shortage 
of homes for employes of the arms plants 
erected during the World War and the 
soaring rents after the Armistice, the com- 
mittee declared that the country in gen- 
eral now faced a greater shortage, because 
there are already fewer vacancies around 
than at the start of the World War, even 
though the defense program is just start- 
ing. It asserted that the average number 
of new houses built in the pre-1914 decade 
was almost double the 1930-39 annual 
average. 

Because this statement was doubtless 
intended to hasten enactment of the bill 
now pending in Congress to increase ap- 
propriations for slum clearance, News- 
WEEK checked the committee’s conten- 
tions with private real-estate boards in 
some of the cities already benefiting from 
arms orders. The returns were mixed: real- 
estate men in Hartford and Bridgeport 
agreed that shortages were likely, but 
board executives in Pittsburgh, Los An- 
geles, Seattle, and Chicago held that ex- 
isting vacancies in those localities, plus a 
moderate expansion in private building, 
could take care of any influx of workers 
on defense projects. 

On Monday of this week, however, Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, economist of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., came to the support of 
the government men. He asserted that re- 
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“MEANS QUICKER ACCESS 
TO MATERIALS AND MARKETS 














What F.0.B. Illinois 
means to Industry 


Unexcelled transportation facil- 
ities serve all communities. IIli- 
nois has the greatest railroad 
mileage of any industrial state, 
and the finest system of paved 
roads of any state. 

Illinois has abundant sup- 
plies of low cost coal and oil, 
and a network of electric power 
transmission lines interconnect- 
ing all important industrial cen- 
ters, assuring adequate and un- 
interrupted supply of electric 
power. 

Illinois is the center of tool 
and equipment manufacturing. 

Illinois produces and is the 
central receiving point for raw 
materials of all kinds. 

The labor situation in Illinois 
is extremely favorable to manu- 
facturers, witha well-distributed 
supply of labor and a minimum 
of labor unrest. 




















THE STATE OF BA 


Visualize what “F.O.B. ILLINOIS” on your shipments 
means in terms of every factor that contributes to 
manufacturing costs, distribution—AND PROFITS. 





Investigate the advantages of locating your 
branch plant or new plant in Illinois, in the center of the huge middle west 
market, close to abundant supplies of raw materials. Check the ben- 
efits you will gain from unexcelled transportation facilities, ample 
labor supply, low cost power and fuel, and a strategic central location. 


Special Confidential Report to Executives 


Write the Illinois Development Council at Springfield, Illinois, today for a 
practical presentation of facts about Illinois pertaining to your line of business 
—a report that will enable you to evaluate the manufacturing and sales oppor- 
tunities in Illinois. You will receive data on raw materials, labor, taxes, power, 
fuel, transportation, and product distribution facilities of Illinois as they apply 
to your business. 


Please explain the nature of your business and, if possible, indicate your 
important objectives, so that a truly practical report can be submitted for your 
study and consideration. Your inquiry will be kept strictly confidential, and 
no obligations will be incurred on your part. Address— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL + SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


LANCED ADVANTAGES 
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cent official housing surveys showed there 
was little room for expanding worker pop- 
ulations in many cities. 


Significance 


Our future housing trend will be partly 
determined by the location of the new 
defense plants. If most are erected in 
places like the Connecticut cities now pros- 
pering with defense orders, or in the TVA 
region, where rents are advancing—in- 
stead of cities like Seattle where consider- 
able vacancies exist—acute local shortages 
are inevitable. These will doubtless neces- 
sitate additional public construction, per- 
haps of a temporary nature. 

In any event, however, as the arma- 
ment boom gives work to thousands and 
spreads increased demand over consumer 
goods lines generally, existing residential 
vacancies in many cities will be mostly 
absorbed. Hence the prospects point to a 
volume of construction certainly equal to 
and probably greater than current high 
levels (May and June home contracts were 
the largest since 1929). 

The residential and defense work, plus 
the increased public-utility and non-de- 
fense factory construction assured by re- 
cent company announcements, should 
boost the over-all building volume con- 
siderably despite the termination of PWA, 
which depressed the totals from September 
through April. The structural-steel trade 
is already talking of capacity operations 
for late fall. 





Wheat Surplus 


But Blockades Menace Growers 


and Famine-Threatened Europe 


Last December, after surveying drought- 
parched areas of the Southwest where 
wheat is planted before the fall frost, both 
private and government experts calculated 











that the 1940 winter-wheat harvest would 
not reach 400,000,000 bushels—30 per cent 
under normal and one of the smallest 
yields since 1900. But the spring was ideal- 
ly cool and moist, even in the once-arid 
Dust Bowl, and the government July 1 
crop report released last week showed that 
under this favorable influence winter 
wheat had made agricultural history: a 
gain of one-third since the December esti- 
mate to an indicated 523,900,000 bushels. 

This winter-wheat boom makes up for 
the doubtful outlook on spring wheat, 
planted after the snows in the more north- 
erly states where recently there has been 
insufficient rainfall. The crop report esti- 
mated total 1940 wheat production at 
728,644,000 bushels. While this is some 
26,000,000 under last year’s harvest, it will 
cover the country’s annual requirements, 
with 69,000,000 bushels to spare. And there 
is already an accumulated surplus of 280,- 
000,000 bushels. 

All crops this year are showing a better 
than average yield per acre, according to 
the report. On the whole, production will 
be a bit under 1939 but up to the average 
of the pre-drought years. Planted on great- 
ly increased acreage under the Federal soil- 
conservation program and showing excel- 
lent yields, flaxseed is outstanding, with an 
indicated crop of 28,800,000 bushels—al- 
most triple the 1929-39 average and the 
largest since 1924. 


Significance 


The promise of plenty over here comes 
at a time when the European crop picture 
is very black. In addition to wartime de- 
struction and neglect, agriculture on the 
Continent has suffered from one of the 
most severe winters in recent times. Wheat 
production in the Balkans, “Europe’s 
breadbasket,” will be down to 287,360,- 
000 bushels compared with 455,000,000 
last year, according to Broomhall’s Corn 
Trade News, international grain author- 
ity. Italy’s wheat crop, observers report, is 


also disappointing, and France’s output, 
plus carry-overs from last year, is not ex- 
pected to see her through the winter. Even 
with normal production, the Continent 
was importing 200,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and flour annually. 

The British blockade and our own rev- 
ulations keeping American ships out of 
belligerent waters have already knocked 
wheat exports down to 22,865,000 bushels 
for the year ended June 30, compared with 
83,897,000 in the previous twelve months, 
And we may expect to see our wheat 
surplus continue to pile up, depressing 
prices, while across the water Europe 
faces the greatest famine of all time— 
unless there can be arranged some re- 
laxation of the blockade to permit ship- 
ments of the all-important grain for civil- 
ian consumption. 





40 Years in Rubber 


In 1900, when the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. was only two years old and 
manufactured chiefly bicycle and carriage 
tires, it hired P. W. Litchfield, a 24-year- 
old graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, as superintendent of 
its small factory 2 miles east of Akron, 
Ohio. Early in his career the young man 
founded Goodyear’s research department 
and, as head of all its manufacturing fa- 
cilities, he contributed substantially to the 
company’s growth into a worldwide or- 
ganization, today including thirteen tire 
factories, five fabric mills, a cotton planta- 
tion, and 62,000 acres of rubber planta- 
tions. 

On Monday of this week Litchfield ob- 
served his 40th anniversary with the com- 
pany—for the past fourteen years as presi- 
dent, ten years in the dual capacity of 
president and chairman. The 64-year-old 
executive marked the occasion by propos- 
ing a four-point program for safeguard- 
ing rubber supplies in times of crisis: (1) 





Newsweek photos 


The old-fashioned binder and the modern combine hum in the Midwest’s whopping wheat harvest 








FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 








You can enjoy those moments 
at the wheel of your car with no 
thought of what made your car 
possible. And you can enjoy re- 
freshing moments with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola without knowing how 
the pause that refreshes with ice- 
cold Coca-Cola came to be part 
of American life. But the fact 
that you can do both are typical 
American stories. 

Everybody knows that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is never far from 
where you are. But it took years 





for Coca-Cola to get there. First 
it had a good start,—with a prod- 
uct that was good. It brought a 
new and delicious taste to the 
America of fifty-four years ago. 
Soon more and more people 
made it a practice to pause at 
soda fountains to enjoy the life, 
sparkle and taste of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. 

Right there was created the 
pause that refreshes. And right 
there Coca-Cola began to go 
somewhere. Soda fountains be- 


came America’s meeting place. 
Bottling plants grew up every- 
where to serve city and village 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Trucks, 
cartons, coolers, new fountain 
dispensers did their job of plac- 
ing Coca-Cola within easy reach 
of your thirst,--- around the cor- 
ner from anywhere. 

Thus Coca-Cola grew into 
American life . . . placed there by 
your acceptance of pure, whole- 
some, delicious refreshment. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 


Delicious and 


Refreshing “i 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

















This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Company 
$32,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3’4% Series due 1970 


Dated May 1, 1940 Due May 1, 1970 


Price 104%2% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Lehman Brothers Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co.Inc. Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Incorporated 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 


Incorporated 

Blair & Co., Inc. Bonbright & Company 
Incorporated 

Hallgarten & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 


July 11, 1940 * 
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A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 
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Litchfield of Goodyear 


government acquisition of an emergency 
reserve of crude rubber up to 400,000 tons 
(eight months’ supply) in excess of cur- 
rent needs, (2) conservation of scrap rul)- 
ber, (3) moderate expansion of facilities 
for the production of synthetic rubbers, 
and (4) government appropriations for the 
development of rubber plantations in Lat- 
in America, 


Aviation 
Air Leaders Urge Expansion 
of Civil Flying for Defense 


Denver was the aviation capital of the 
country last week. Almost 400 top-flight 
air-line executives, plane and engine manu- 
facturers, private fliers and government 
officials flew into the mile-high Colorado 
metropolis for the four-day Air Congress 
of the National Aeronautic Association. 
Gill Robb Wilson, NAA president, sounded 
the keynote of the meeting with a call for 
the government to authorize expansion of 
civil aviation as a national defense meas- 
ure and to stop holding the industry back 
for fear it might harm older systems of 
transportation. 

This theme was also hammered home by 
William A. Patterson, president of the 
United Air Lines, who charged that tlie 
Civil Aeronautics Authority was compose: 
of men who did not understand the avia- 
tion industry, that it had delayed action 
on petitions to extend routes, prevented 
small towns from getting service, and ot!- 
erwise curbed the progress of air trans- 
portation. Calling the CAA, which was 
transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce on June 30, an “incompetent, poli- 
tics-infested” body, he said the industry 
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needs the type of cooperation in regulation 
the railroads get from the ICC. 

Other speakers urged a variety of meas- 
ures for the improvement of aviation: 
T. Lee, director of the Boeing School of 
Aeronautics at Oakland, who said there 
was a dire need for more airports; Miss 
Lauretta Schimmoler of Burbank, Calif., 
president of the Aerial Nurses Corps of 
America, who called for the training of 
1,000 young women for nursing on am- 
bulance planes; and Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, who urged the establishment 
of a division of aviation education in the 
elementary, secondary, and _ technical 
schools of the country. 

At the congress’ close, resolutions were 
adopted proposing that a National Guard 
aviation squadron be established in every 
state, that the government aid in training 
500,000 aviation mechanics, that weather- 
bureau personnel at airports be increased, 
and that more Federal funds be spent on 
aeronautical research. In addition, the dele- 
gates paid tribute to William M. Jeffers, 
president of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
for his organization’s attitude in urging the 
strengthening of commercial aviation, and 
they expressed their “deep concern over 
the failure of the government . . . to pro- 
mote adequately air-line expansion.” 





Atlantic Competition 


Emphasizing the premium the war puts 
on speedy transportation, three new inter- 
national air routes were projected last 
week, while operations began on a fourth. 

Outstanding was the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s final approval of a New York-to- 
Lisbon run for American Export Airlines, 
a subsidiary of the American Export 
steamship line (Newsweek, April 29). 
This decision, issued Monday, gave Pan 
American Airways its first American com- 
petitor on the world’s air lanes. 

Export will start the service with the 
two-engine Consolidated boat with which 
it made test flights, carrying only mail 
and express. However, when its three, 16- 
passenger, four-motored Vought-Sikorskys 
are delivered—within twelve or fourteen 
months—it will provide a full service, 
twice weekly. 

Meanwhile, the British announced that 
Airways Atlantic Ltd., successor to Im- 
perial Airways, would soon commence a 
New York-to-London service, employing 
flying boats similar to those formerly in 
the New York-to-Bermuda run. 

Pan American itself was busy expanding 
operations in another direction. The Amer- 
ican Clipper opened regular service be- 
tween California and New Zealand, with 
overnight stops at Hawaii, Canton Island, 
and French New Caledonia. The 414-day, 
8,000-mile trip (53 hours’ actual flying 
time) cuts thirteen days from the fastest 
steamer schedules. In addition, Pan Amer- 











These Successful Industries Tell You: 


This can company decided to build a new plant for 
the manufacture of non-refillable oil cans. It has 
vicked a Pennsylvania city as the location because 
ae it will be close to the refineries which use the cans, 
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This manufacturer of insulating brick and acoustical 
products has just picked a Pennsylvania city for his 
newest plant. Pennsylvania is t:e source of sore of 
the raw materials and is in the heart of the market 


for his products. 
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Utilities in Pennsylvania are spending at the rate of 
$35,000,000 more in 1940 than in 1939. These utility 
expansions mean that commercial and industrial com- 
panies are busy in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania has everything to recommend it as the location for industrial plants: 
A wealth of coal, gas, oil that make abundant, inexpensive power. Raw materials. 
Proximity to markets. A diversity of skilled, intelligent labor. A State Government 
helpful to business. Write to Department of Commerce, Harrisburg for the booklet, 
Dp . . ” 

Pennsylvania—Its Many Industrial Advantages. 


Pennsylvania 


where your business can expall 





ARTHUR H. JAMES Governor ¢« RICHARD P. BROWN Secretary of Commerce 








Away from the world, yet close at hand, 
lies this coral isle where sports of every 
kind abound and the air is scented with 
semi-tropic flowers. It is a realm of 


romance and tranquillity. 


Peaceful Bermuda lies in the United 


States unrestricted travel area. 


Regular weekly service, by sea and by air 
© The United States Lines offers: 


Sailings every week throughout the year 


by the popular S.S. President Roosevelt. 
Arrangements have been made with the 


Pan American Airways System whereby 
you may travel one way by sea and one 


way by air. 


PLEASURE ISLAND 


© The Grace Line offers: Weekly sailings 
by the famous “‘Santa”’ cruise ships. 


© Pan American Airways offers: Two 
round-trip flights per week by new trans- 
atlantic clipper ships. 5 hours by air. 

Favourable exchange rates and low 
customs duties make shopping advan- 
tageous in Bermuda now. Bermuda 
shops offer doeskins, exquisite cash- 
meres, perfumes, and a fascinating as- 
sortment of continental goods. 


See your travel agent. His services cost 
you nothing. For booklet: see him, or 
The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
In Canada, Victory Bldg., Toronto. 
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Hear at greater distances, 
carry on group conversation. 
Hear clearly with this Audi- 
phone based on advanced 
design technique and on 58 
years of experience in mak- 
ing Bell telephones. Consult 
an authorized dealer. After an 
audiometric test, he’ll show 
you the Audiphone that will 
best meet your needs. 
Accepted by American Medical Association 


Western Electric 


AUDIPHONE 
Ortho-technic Model 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO, ————~—oeB 
Graybar Building, New York 


Please send details on Western Electric 
Audiphone (Ortho-technic Model) and name of 
nearest dealer, 


Name 
Address 
City State 


























gift card in your name will be sent a friend 
to starta NEWSWEEK gift subscription and 
be followed by 52 news-crammed issues for the 
exciting year abead. A full year’s subscription 
costs only $4.00. Orders may be sent directly to 
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Your desk chair can mean far more 
to you than a dozen suits, yet do you 
buy it with the same care? Whether 
you wearready-made clothes or have 
them tailored, you, of course, insist 
on their being made to fit you. 
Thousands of executives are likewise now having their chairs 
scientifically adjusted to fit. They have heard how muc 
proper sitting helps to sustain energy, reduce chair tired- 
ness, improve posture and efficiency. 
Do/More Triple Feature Chairs are designed to give you all 
these advantages. Every chair is adjusted 
to the occupant—to contribute to his com- 
fort and well being. Until you sit in this 
unusual chair you will never know what 
it can do for you. When the heads of many 
of the nation’s leadi»g corporations pre- 
fer one particular make of chair, there 
must be a reason! 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 


We will gladly send a book giving yoa more in 
detail 


ding office sitting habits and ful 
formation regarding Domors. No obligation. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
711 Franklin Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
In Canada: Chair Co. of Canada, 

200 Bay Street, Toronto 


DO/MORE 
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ican applied to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission to start an air line 
to Africa, running from New York down 
the Atlantic Coast to either Puerto Rico 
or Brazil and thence across the ocean to 
Portuguese Guinea, with an extension to 
Cape Town after the war. 





Week in Aviation 


Girts Witn Wines: As a link in the 
nation’s preparedness program, Gulf Park 
College, a junior college for girls at Gulf- 


International 
Gulf Park girls will learn flying 
fundamentals from Dr. Cox 


port, Miss., is inaugurating this fall a 
course in aviation fundamentals, with Dr. 
Richard G. Cox, the school’s president, 
who got his own private pilot’s license three 
years ago, personally giving the instruc- 
tion. Thirty students from eighteen states 
have enrolled, among them Mimi Pace of 
Albany, Ga.; Zenobia Pratt of Bunkie, La., 
and Virginia Wilson of Independence, Mo., 
shown with Dr. Cox in the accompanying 
picture. 


PLANEs AND Enarnes: Engineers at thie 
Boeing aircraft plant in Seattle were re- 
ported conducting experiments to produce 
bombing planes using the Army’s secret 
bomb sight and capable of military oper- 
ations in the stratosphere, well out of range 
of anti-aircraft fire ... Paul H. Schweitzer 
of Pennsylvania State College announce: 
a successful method of raising Diesel-en- 
gine power output 55 per cent for a few 
minutes through feeding oxygen into the 
intake—thereby enabling smaller and 
lighter Diesels to be used in airplanes, in- 
asmuch as one-third more power is required 
for take-off than for flight. 


Gumers: The eleventh annual National 
Gliding and Soaring Contest closed at EI- 
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mira, N. Y., with three new records. John 
Robinson of San Diego, Calif., set a na- 
tional distance mark when he flew his 
motorless plane 290 miles to Mineral, Va., 
thereby winning the Edward S. Evans 
1,700 silver trophy (carrying the title of 
American Soaring Champion), as well as 
$1,000 and a gold trophy given by the 
Bendix Aviation Corp. Lt. Robert M. 
Stanley, test pilot for the Bell Aircraft 
Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., established a new 
distance record for two-place sailplanes by 
flying a passenger 216 miles to Washing- 
ton, D. C., Helen M. Montgomery of 
Plymouth, Mich., claimed the American 
women’s altitude record with a climb of 
4,125 feet. Her prize was a parachute. 





Defense Progress 


Making the first progress report of the 
six-week-old National Defense Advisory 
Commission, Edward R. Stettinius Jr. on 
Saturday assured the country of “adequate 
supplies of critical and strategic materials.” 
He was emphatic in his praise of the co- 
operation the commission had _ received 
from government agencies and industry 
alike in building up these stores. As one 
example, he told how the RFC, Treasury, 
and Maritime Commission had facilitated 
the overnight purchase and prompt ship- 
ment, on an American vessel, of tungsten 
and antimony stores found in Indo-China. 
And he cited imdustry’s willingness to 
make available “vital and most confiden- 
tial information,” referring particularly to 
the development of plans for synthetic- 
rubber production. 

In a press conference the same dav, »ow- 
ever, Stettinius was sharply critical of 
three Republican congressmen who last 
Thursday blocked quick “unanimous con- 
sent” action on a $25,000,000 TVA appro- 
priation. Declaring that additional TVA 
power capacity was “absolutely essential” 
for the production of aluminum for war- 
planes, Stettinius warned that because of 
local river conditions a slight delay now in 
starting a new dam might mean a year’s 
delay in getting power from it. 


aa 


A.C. F. Boom 


On May 1, 1939, the American Car & 
Foundry Co.—next to Pullman, Inc., the 
nation’s largest railroad car builder—had 
only $2,500,000 of business on its books. 
By April 30, 1940, the end of the com- 
pany’s fiscal year, the figure had risen to 
$22,000,000, and last week President 
Charles J. Hardy told stockholders at their 
annual meeting in Jersey City, N.J., that 
unfilled orders on July 10 amounted to 
$23,590,000. . 

This remarkable improvement came only 
partly from increased railroad equipment 
buying (sizable orders placed recently in- 
cluded 300 boxcars for the Nickel Plate, 














Design for homes }, | 


Tue modern-day 
coucern wiih the 
waistline has 
opened up a new 
field for the use of 
steel sheets. It is 
estimated that bath- 
room scales, which 
are sold at the rate 
of fro 300,000 to 
400,000 a year, Te- 
quire approximate- 
ly 2000 tons of steel 
annually. 


CORKSCREWS are 
made from a special 
quality of basic 
cepen-hbearth low 
c-rbon steel wire. 
Their principal use 
is by the various 
medical and drug 
trades. 


STRUCTURAL steel 
members are avail- 
alle for any type 
of housing design, 
thus making it pos- 
sible to give extra 
strength in such lo- 
cations as staircase 
framing and tiled 
bathroom floors. 


ESTING time a 
swallow comes to earth 
for his mud mortar. 

Similarly man, though he may soar in his dreams, must 

get down to earth before he begins to plan a dwelling. 

Generations of swallows have the same type of homes 
season on season, but man has varied his abode, accord- 
ing to race, climate and whim even to the present age. 


In the building and outfitting of homes, man’s in- 


genuity has been enormous since the early days of civi- 


lization. Crafts, industries, and trade groups have com- 
bined to serve the living facilities of the human race. 

The fairs of Nizhni Novgorod helped furnish the 
homes of Georgian England, while brilliant Chinese 
screens and teakwood tables decorated the prim parlors 
of Salem sea captains. 

Yet all the richness of earlier trade did not supply 
the comfort and graciousness granted by the materials 
and developments available to the householder in A. D. 
1940; for in this field the past decade has been an age 
of quiet miracles. 

New chemically treated woods, aluminum, a kaleido- 
scopic variety of plastics, tapestries of spun glass, and 
scores of applications of new kinds of stecl have revo- 
lutionized the des:gn for homes. 

Steel can be made today as resilient as a bed spring or 
as hard as an ice pick. The shell of your enameled re- 
frigerator is made of steel. Stainless steel sinks, steel cup- 
boards with drawers that slide on roller bearings, and 
steel ducts for air conditioning systems have made the 
modern kitchen efficient, cool and livable. 

We may look back upon the splendors of the past 
with equanimity. We need not lament the pillars of 
almug trees which supported King Solomon’s house. 
There need be no backward glance toward the marble 
of the Taj Mahal. Let the past have its chalcedony and 
chrysolite. Present day building wonders are not for 
the gratification of kings and princes, but for the con- 
venience and service of Everyman. 


BetHLeHeM Steet Company is publishing a booklet, “Design for 
Homes,” which tells of applications of steel in the homeworthy 

welling. A copy may be had, without charge, by writing to 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 








This advertisement of Betutenem Stee, Company was set up in 10 point Janson type 

















New Issue 


Dated July 1, 1940 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 





Dated July 10, 1940. 


This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The 
offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$10,000,000 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Ten Year 314% Debentures 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 
Price 102% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underuriters, including the undersigned,as may legally 
offer these Debentures in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


Due July 1, 1950 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
































Wrightsville Beach 
OME ...join us... you will enjoy 

the vacation ofa lifetime in North 
Carolina, Far away from the smoke, 
heat, noise and bustle of the city, you 
will find peace and contentment in 
serene mountains...cool woodland 
lakes...or along miles of white sand 
beaches. You will find all outdoor rec- 
reations at their best...superb golf, 
some of the best fishing in America... 
swimming, boating, horseback riding, 
dancing and dining. Good roads 
everywhere. You'll have the time of 
your life—and the reasonable costs 
will delight you. 


You are Invited fo 


NORTH CAROLINA 



















Cc. s H Stality C 








ome 0. of Consersation and 
t, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Gentlemen: Please send illustrated booklet, 
“NORTH CAROLINA, VARIETY VACATIONLAND” 


Name 





Address 
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ACF’s light tank for the U.S. Army 


300 for the Chesapeake & Ohio, and 1,000 
for the Gulf, Mobile & Northern rail- 
roads) . 

The company has participated substan- 
tially in armament purchases. It received 
the first big order for shells placed by the 
British in this country—$10,000,000 worth 
—on which work is scheduled to start 
shortly. And it is already making deliver- 
ies on 329 light combat tanks ordered late 
in 1939 by the United States Government. 

On Monday of this week the company 
was awarded another Army order for 627 
more tanks, described as the “latest thing” 
and costing about $11,000,000, a price 
which Hardy said would yield a reasonable 
profit. The veteran executive—he was 
A.C.F.’s general counsel and a member 
of its executive committee for 25 years be- 
fore becoming president in 1933—hopes 
that the present rush of activity will turn 
the firm’s deficits of the past two years 
($1,662,692 to April 30, 1939, $10,777 to 
April 30, 1940) into substantial earnings 
for the current fiscal period. 

Aside from war orders, the company an- 
ticipates a good volume of peacetime busi- 
ness, as a result of the development with- 
in the past couple of years of new light- 
weight box and refrigerator cars weighing 
8,000 to 10,000 pounds less than formerly 
and saving up to $90 yearly in hauling 
costs. 





Auburn Successor 


The Big Board stock that created the 
most excitement in the post-crash, pre- 
SEC days was Auburn Automobile Co. 
Susceptible to speculative activity because 
of its small number of shares outstanding, 
Auburn—which had fluctuated between 
120 and 514 in 1929—was pushed from 
2334 to 15134 during the dreary 1952 
markets. The stock was as flashy as the 
cars the company built: the medium- 
priced Auburn, the sensational front-wheel- 
drive Cord, and the ritzy Duesenberg. But 
most of the glamour derived from the fact 
that Auburn was dominated by the dy- 
namic, youthful E. L. Cord, whose expand- 
ing financial empire also included ship- 
building and aviation. 
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However, in 1932 Auburn began run- 
ning deficits, and in 1937 it stopped mak- 
ing automobiles and filed a bankruptcy 
petition. Also in 1937 Cord, permanently 
enjoined from manipulation by the SEC, 
sold out his vast interests and retired to 
California. Last week the New York Curb 
Exchange approved an application for 
the listing of the stock of Auburn Central 
Manufacturing Corp., successor to Auburn 
in reorganization. The new firm, which will 
be headed by John K. MacGowan, will 
continue Auburn’s recent activity, manu- 
facturing a line that includes a light deliv- 
ery truck called Pak-Age-Car, automobile 
hodies, and sheet-metal products like re- 
frigerator cabinets and sinks. 


U.S. vs. Pullman 


Through a subsidiary, Pullman, Inc., 
owns and operates practically all the sleep- 
ing and parlor cars on the contry’s rail- 
roads. Another Pullman subsidiary is the 
world’s largest builder of all kinds of roll- 
ing stock—freight, passenger, and modern 
streamline. Last week the Department of 
Justice instituted a civil antitrust suit 
naming the companies with 31 officers and 
directors and charging that Pullman pre- 
vented the purchase of new, lightweight 
cars from competing manufacturers and 
forced the railroads to use existing pull- 
man sleepers, “many of which were over 
twenty years old.” (Actually Pullman has 
placed in service some 400 lightweight 
sleeping cars since 1930.) 











The complaint explained that the de- 
fendants allegedly refused to operate equip- 
ment purchased from competitors and 
“have threatened to withdraw the existing 
sleeping-car service and operations if rail- 
roads should buy and operate themselves 
any cars made by other manufacturers.” 
It also stated that Pullman “charges the 
public artificial and unreasonably high 
prices” and exacts “noncompetitive and 
onerous terms from railroads.” The depart- 
ment seeks to cancel certain provisions of 
the Pullman contracts and to divorce the 
manufacturing company from the operat- 
ing unit. As this week began, Pullman of- 
ficials were undecided whether to issue a 
statement answering the complicated com- 
plaint or to await their day in court. 





















Labor Notes 


President Roosevelt reiterated his stand 
against relaxation of Federal restrictions 
on the work week in defense industries. 
At his press conference last Friday, he 
read a letter from Col. Philip B. Fleming, 
Wage-Hour Administrator, which denied 
the need for such a change and contended 
that a short work week enabled greater 
Productive efficiency. To back up his 
chim, Fleming cited reports issued dur- 
ing the World War by the American Chief 










“l’'m sure glad the 
boss got another 


Water Cooler!” 






Your Employees and 
Customers will appreciate 
conveniently located 


FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers 


e You can make work more pleasant for your em- 
ployees and you can gain customer and employee 
goodwill by installing Frigidaire Water Coolersatthe 
most convenient locations. These business-building 
units give you superior water cooling results at far 
less cost than old-style methods...soon earn their 
way and more, too. Call in Frigidaire today for a free 
survey of your requirements. See nearest Frigidaire 
Water Cooling Dealer or write Frigidaire Commer- 
cial and Air Conditioning Division, Dayton, Ohio. 


the oper 









“Me too! | save time 
and steps with this 
Frigidaire so handy!“ 


Economical 
Frigidaire Water Cooler 
Ideal for stores, small 


general offices 


@ Typical of the complete 
line of efficient, depend 
able Frigidaire coolers is 
this medium-sized model 
that cools 3 to 5 gallons 
of water per hour fro 


10 aan > ro) ©) Investigate 











Frigidaire Products include: Water Coolers, Air Conditioners, 
Beverage Coolers, all types of refrigeration equipment for every 
need. See them when you visit the General Motors exhibits 
at the New York World's Fair and Golden Gate Exposition. 














BUSINESS TIDES 





Reservations on Optimism 


by RALPH ROBEY 


For the past three or four weeks 
there has been a growing inclination 
among business analysts to shade their 
estimates on the probable upswing of 
trade and production between now and 
the end of the year. In no instance, as 
far as can be found, has any of them 
swung over to the pessimistic side. 
Rather, they all still look for a more or 
less continuous rise to materially above 
the present levels. But whereas up 
until a short time ago they placed the 
emphasis upon the positive factors and 
where these would carry business, they 
now stress the reservations that need to 
be made and what may happen if one 
or more of these develops. 

The particular factors to which these 
experts are now giving principal at- 
tention, as well as the importance as- 
signed to each, differ of course from 
one person to another. On the whole, 
however, aside from the uncertainty 
caused by this being an election year, 
there are four things bothering this 
group. 

1—Possible Invasion of England. 
Opinion is virtually unanimous that if 
Germany successfully invades England 
it will have a depressing effect upon 
American business, and that if England 
is defeated it will cause a substantial 
and widespread recession here. The 
reasoning back of this conclusion in- 
volves far more than an appraisal of the 
sudden cessation of English war buying 
in this country. A defeated England 
would necessitate a complete reorien- 
tation of the United States in world 
trade, and, regardless of what the final 
outcome of this might be, it would 
mean in the first stages a violent 
wrenching of our economy from one 
end to the other. 

2—Probable Ceiling for Foreign 
Trade. Closely related to the worries 
about the future of England is the 
general foreign-trade situation. In the 
final quarter of last year our exports 
amounted to almost $1,000,000,000, 
and in the first three months of this 
year they even exceeded that figure’ by 
a small amount. As compared with 
earlier periods this was a notable and 
encouraging increase—it was at an an- 
nual rate almost double 1936—but 
there is another side to the issue. In 
the opinion of many of our analysts 


this probably is about as high as we 
can go in the near future. In other 
words, we now are getting, and have 
been getting for the past six or eight 
months, practically all the stimulation 
from foreign sales that we can 
hope for even under the best of cir- 
cumstances, and it is at least possible 
that we have passed the peak in this 
particular. 

3—Repercussions of Increased Taxes. 
Regardless of the necessity for increased 
taxes to help pay for the preparedness 
program and of the willingness of the 
public to carry the greater burden, any 
such changes as have just been made 
necessarily introduce an_ incalculable 
element into the business outlook. The 
effect may be relatively slight, or it 
may be, as some think, a major deter- 
rent on private expenditures, especially 
insofar as durable consumption goods 
are concerned, such as home building, 
automobiles, etc. Add to this the pro- 
posal of President Roosevelt for a 
steeply graduated excess-profits tax, 
and obviously there is no telling as yet 
what may happen, but there is plenty 
of ground for concern. 

4—Progress of the Defense Program. 
Most business analysts from the start 
have been inclined to keep their fin- 
gers crossed when expressing hopes for 
the success of the defense program. For 
the most part the reports on the prog- 
ress of the program have been fav- 
orable, and last week there was the 
encouraging announcement that there 
will be a revision of tax regulations 
covering depreciation on plant expendi- 
tures for the production of war ma- 
terials. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
good reports and this prospective new 
ruling, the general feeling remains that 
the real test as to the effectiveness of 
the present setup is yet to come. 


Each of these four factors ob- 
viously is of sufficient importance from 
the point of view of the business trend 
to merit most careful consideration. 
Each could, if it turned unfavorable, 
throw our economic system into reverse. 
As yet the analysts continue to believe 
that this is highly improbable, but 
they would rest much easier with their 
optimism if they didn’t have to make 
these reservations. 
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of Ordnance and the British Munitions 
Commission. The latter claimed that dur- 
ing experiments in ordnance factories 
workers produced more in a 45%-hour 
than in a 66-hour week and almost as 
much as in a 55-hour stretch. 


€ Earlier in the week, however, the work- 
week restrictions dumped an embarrass- 
ing strike—for longer hours—on Flem- 
ing’s doorstep. For some years the Smoot 
Sand & Gravel Corp. of Washington has 
worked employes on its dredges 67 hours 
a week, assuming them to be seamen and 
exempt from the wage-hour requirement 
of overtime for more than 42 hours. Flem- 
ing, however, recently ruled they were not 
seamen under division regulations, and 
the company either had to cut the hours 
to 58°, if existing weekly pay rates were 
kept, or increase wages by 10 per cent to 
maintain the 67-hour week. Some 250 
workers walked out on July 9, when the 
corporation refused to adopt the latter 
course unless Fleming guaranteed it im- 
munity against claims for back pay. Three 
days later, after the walkout had tied up 
most Washington construction, Fleming 
reversed himself and ruled the men were 
seamen and exempt from the overtime 
requirement. Next day the men resumed 
work—with a 67-hour week and the 10 
per cent wage increase. 


4 After week-long negotiations, the CIO 
aluminum workers’ union accepted a 2- 
cent-an-hour wage increase, instead of the 
demanded 10-cent raise, and called off the 
strike ordered in five plants of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America (NEWSWEEK, July 
15). 


Week in Business 


Cooreration: The SEC and representa- 
tives of the investment-banking industry 
agreed on a proposed amendment to the 
Securities Act of 1933 that would eliminate 
the twenty-day waiting period now re- 
quired between the registration and sale of 
new securities. Instead, the SEC would 
be given discretionary power to set the 
length of incubation in each case. While 
bankers have said that the lapse should 
be limited to 48 hours, the SEC believes 
that four days will be the minimum for 
clearing registration. This amendment will 
be submitted to Congress as soon as p0s- 
sible; meanwhile the SEC and the bankers 
are planning conferences on _ further 
changes in the Securities Acts. 


Service: August H. Tuechter, president 
of the Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., com- 
pleted 55 years of activity with his firm, 
31 of them as its chief executive. In 1585, 
when only 16, Tuechter went to work on 
the Ohio River front in the H. Bickford 
shop, a dilapidated ten-man establishment 
that made upright drilling machines. To- 
day, expanded to a 500-man organization, 
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the firm is located in the Oakley section of 
Cincinnati. 


Corree: In the third Pan-American 
coffee conference, delegates of the fourteen 
coffee-producing countries of Latin Ameri- 
ca agreed on a plan of export quotas to 
the United States. The producers have 
been worried that the collapse of their 
trade with Europe will disorganize mar- 
kets. Although details of the new arrange- 
ment have not been revealed, it is reported 
that the quotas will be based on previous 
exports and that the whole plan will tie 
in with the proposed Latin-American car- 
tel (NEWSWEEK, July 1). The program 
will be helped by the fact that coffee con- 
sumption has recently increased here. 


AvtomosiLes: June sales were uniform- 
ly encouraging: For the week ended June 
299 Chrysler had the greatest retail turn- 
over for any week in its fifteen-year his- 
torv: General Motors sold 173,212 units 
to consumers in the month, 39 per cent 
up from 1939; Studebaker had the best re- 
tail sales for any June since 1925, deliver- 
ing 11,164 units against 9,106 in 1939 

Nash-Kelvinator is undertaking a 
$6,500,000 expansion and modernization 
program in connection with the introduc- 
tion of its new lower-priced 1941 model 
... For some time now trade circles have 
been forecasting higher prices on 1941 
model cars—because of higher labor and 
material costs. Last week, Hudson initiated 
the movement by marking up quotations 
on its 1940 models by $10 to $40. 


PersonneE.: H. D. Collier, vice president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California, was 
made president to succeed the late W. H. 
Berg .. . J. Carlton Ward Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the United Aircraft Corp., was 
elected president of the Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp., succeeding Sherman 
Fairchild, who resigned to become chair- 
man... John W. Hanes, former Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, was elected 
chairman of the finance committee and a 
director of the Hearst Corp. and of Amer- 
ican Newspapers, Inc. 


Trenps: Preliminary data indicated that 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial production rose to 115 for June, 
compared with 106 in May and 98 in June 
1939 . . . Orders booked for air-condition- 
ing systems and accessory equipment dvur- 
ing the first five months of this year were 
valued at $9,319,218, compared with 
$9,010,541 in the same months of 1939, 
the Department of Commerce reported 
... Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change last week totaled only 1,526,910 
shares, the smallest volume for a week in 
22 years . . . The American Bureau of 
Shipping revealed that as of July 1 there 
were 291 wessels under construction in 
American shipyards. Aggregating 1,566,660 
gross tons, the figure was more than dou- 
ble that of July 1, 1939—122 vessels total- 
ing 630,340 gross tons. 
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“Sure — It'll Be OK Again!” 


That’s right, Johnny; the doctor did say that the cast 
would come off next week, and that a month from now 
your arm would be as good as ever. The doctor wasn’t 
guessing — he knew, because he’d seen the X-ray films. 


HE family doctor knows how much the X-ray has done 

to take the guesswork out of treating human ills. 
And when he sends his patients to the local radiologist— 
whether to check a broken bone, to diagnose a suspected 
disease condition, or for X-ray treatment—he’s glad that he 
has this versatile electric tool to help him. 


Count up some day the number of times you call on 
electricity to work for you—times when you turn on a 
light, switch on a radio, ring a doorbell, or clean a rug. 
These are everyday occurrences; having an X-ray examina- 
tion isn’t. But here, too, if and when you need an X-ray 
examination, electricity is ready to serve you. 


The type of X-ray tube in almost universal use today was 
developed more than 25 years ago by Dr. W. D. Coolidge, in 
the General Electric Research Laboratory. And continued re- 
search and development by G-E scientists, engineers, and 
workmen are making electricity more useful in the med- 
ical field, as well as in industry and the home. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR—-SEE THE G-E “HOUSE OF MAGIC”— SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Self-Perpetuation 


I. was thirty years ago that mili- 
tant idealists contemplated a drastic re- 
form of our century-old method of nom- 
inating candidates for the Presidency. 
They believed then that the end of the 
convention system was in sight. They were 
wrong. With a few minor changes, it went 
its way. Even the Presidential primary re- 
form has not spread as they expected. 
And this year the conventions pass with- 
out serious criticism. Surely the Repub- 
lican convention registered a popular 
choice. And, whatever may be the right- 
ness of their cause, the majority of the 
rank and file of Democrats want the can- 
didate that the delegates want. 

No, the trouble isn’t with the conven- 
tion, dominated as it is by the bureaucracy, 
when it is a convention of the ruling party. 
The self-perpetuation of a regime in our 
republic involves something deeper than 
the nominating process. A bureaucracy, 
with its indirect control over legislators, 
its vast spending power, its access to the 
avenues of public opinion, its multitudi- 
nous means of rewarding and punishing, is 
the real threat to our democratic processes. 
Some of the fear of it is behind the Hatch 
Act, which is good as far as it goes. But 
while there is time, we must contemplate 
bureaucracy’s deadly and continuing threat 
to republican government. This week in 
Chicago, hundreds of men, most of them 
good and sincere .nen, have shown them- 
selves willing to perpetuate and extend the 
creeping threat of bureaucracy, despite 
their traditions and personal convictions. 
And they have been brought to that large- 
ly because they depend upon the favor of 
this beaucracy. 

If more trimming and time serving were 
ever concentrated in one place than in 
this national convention, the annals of 
mankind have not recorded it. Is this a 
part of the texture of democracy, or is it a 
malignant growth upon it? Do public men 
hold the intelligence of voters so cheap and 
their perceptions so dulled as to believe 
that the people want and need such servil- 
ity? The public is entitled to something 
better than this, and the faith of a free 
man must anticipate the time when the 
public will reject such insincerity. But this 
week we have been witnessing the struggle 
of men to hold their power a little while 
longer. And such a struggle reveals men in 
the raw. 

By their actions they are creating the 


issue that will go to the jury this year. 
Personalities will be important in this cam- 
paign, but government, not by the will of 
the governors but by the consent of the 
governed, will be the issue at stake. And, 
despite the growth of the bureaucracy’s 
power, the public is still free to make its 
choice. 


Why a Youth Movement? 


The American Youth Congress has 
just had another meeting. As usual, it re- 
ceived more attention than it deserved. 
The question whether the Congress is im- 
properly controlled is not the basic issue. 
Grant that this Youth Congress is mud- 
dled and that its grown-up defenders are 
muddled. That’s obvious. The question is 
whether there should be an American 
Youth Movement at all. What is there, in 
the name of heaven, that sets youth apart 
politically? Do all young people have spe- 
cial political and economic interests com- 
mon only to themselves? Do they con- 
stitute a “natural” pressure group, similar 
to those of labor, of the fruit growers, or of 
the bankers? 

A national organization of people with a 
specific interest is created when there is a 
particular and well-defined thing that it 
wishes to keep, or attain, by pressure for 
legislation or favorable public opinion. 
Hence we have veterans’ groups, a Feder- 
ation of Labor, a CIO or even an organi- 
zation of women, as such—many different 
kinds of women, who nevertheless were 
banded together by a common interest, 
woman suffrage. By all means have such 
organizations. They constitute one of the 
means through which democracy can op- 
erate. 

But youth! That’s a different kettle of 
fish, Why a youth bloc any more than 
a middle-aged bloc? Are we to have sep- 
arate movements for people in the thirties 
and forties and fifties? We already have 
old people’s groups, but at least they base 
their coming together upon a specific eco- 
nomic demand and don’t profess to be 
merely oldsters’ movements. 

For what purpose are the youth organ- 
ized? Let’s get down to reality. Youth 
movements here and abroad are actually 
political, devoted to the interest of some 
special political point of view. They are 
invariably directed by some minority— 
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either violently radical or violently re- 
actionary—that has no specific connection 
with youth, as such. They propagate whol. 
ly adult political ideas in the sweet name 
of youth. 

It’s time, in a society whose unity is al- 
ready rent at a hundred points, to try to 
prevent further divisions, We’re all trying, 
or we say we're trying, to make a better 
country. Youth will inherit that country. 
There’s no difference of purpose or interest 
here from the point of view of age. There 
should be no organized effort to create dis- 
tinctions where no real distinctions exist. 


Must We Fight Japan? 


Auue those who discuss our Far 
Eastern relations two views prevail as to 
the way that we should treat Japan. The 
first is that she must be intimidated, that 
she is ruled by fear alone, and that Amer- 
ican policy must be stiff, threatening, 
gruff. This alone, they hold, will prevent 
Japan from treading on our vital interests. 
The other view is that friendliness begets 
friendship, and that the Japanese respond 
—as, indeed, all human beings respond— 
to calmness, courtesy and amity. 

The story of our relations with Japan, 
from Matthew Perry’s friendly visit there 
in 1853 until a few years ago, suggests that 
the second course is best. Our recent pol- 
icy of antagonism, while it may be re- 
straining Japan temporarily, seems, in tlie 
long run, to be defeating itself. It certainly 
has not seriously checked Japan so far. 
And if persisted in, it is bound to leave her 
ready to strike us when we are most in 
need of her good will. 

Of course we cannot approve Japan’s 
course in China. But it is folly to over- 
look the fact that even if we drove Japan 
out of China (which we cannot do) we 
couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty together. 
First, because Russia has taken a large 
piece of Humpty-Dumpty already. Sec- 
ond, because since time immemorial China 
has not been an integrated nation. Since 
Confucius wandered homeless from war 
lord to war lord, China has been nothing 
but a geographic name. 

Stern reality tells us that punitive meas- 
ures are impractical. We cannot success- 
fully fight Japan in the Far East in view 
of the present situation in Europe. Japan 
cannot attack us over here. We cannot 
build our new Atlantic Navy in a day. It 
would be comforting, meanwhile, to have 
a part of our fleet to protect our Atlantic 
reaches. We can proceed safely only by a 
practical adjustment of our differences 
with Japan. It is hard to suggest that we 
should defer our desire to reform wayward 


: Asia for a bit, until we get our front gate in 


working order. But unless we use a litile 
simple prudence, we won’t have anything 
left to reform anything. 





Listen to 


CHESTERFIELD’'S MARION HUTTON 
in Glenn Miller's Moonlight Serenade 
all Columbia Stations .. . Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
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Smokers by the millions are making Chesterfield 


the Busiest Cigarette in America. ... It takes the right 
combination of the world’s best tobaccos to give you 
a cigarette that is definitely MILDER, BETTER-TASTING 
and COOLER-SMOKING...all at the same time. For real 
smoking pleasure, buy Chesterfields every day. 


( ght 1940, LicceTr & MYERS Tonacco Co 





San Sebastian Churth, Cuzco, Peru—a natural color photograph by ivan Dmitri 


GRACE LINE CRUISES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 25, 51 and 58 day cruises to Peru and 58 day cruises to Chile visiting en route 


Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, and cruise tours ‘Round South America. 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello with optional 


160 mile Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by auto to Caracas, Maracay, Valencia. 


@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, Santa Rosa, built espe- 
cially for tropical cruising: every room outside with private bath; dining rooms on prom- 


enade decks with casement windows and roll back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


@ SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New 


York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; 


Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 





